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“Six years to-day! what a long, long time,” 
sighed Maud Merlin, sinking into the low seat 
by the window, and pressing her sad, white face 
against the glass. ‘‘Ah, me! how happy I was; 
but it is all over, I shall never be happy again!” 

Her dark eyes overflowed with tears, and her 
memory went back to the old home of her child- 
hood, the great, rambling country-house, with 
its spacious rooms, and blazing fires, and large- 
hearted hospitality. She could see the old gar- 
den, with its winding borders, and cool retreats, 
and catch the sweet odor of the pinks, and the 
drowsy murmur of the bees; and there was the 
woodbine-arbor, beneath which she and Harry 
had sat so often together. How well she re- 
membered one evening above all others, an 
evening in royal June; the air heavy with 
spicy odors, and a full moon pouring down its 
glorifying light upon the snowy billows of orch- 
ard bloom, and the long hedges of crimson 
roses, weighed down by their own intense per- 
fume. On that evening she had listened to the 
story that has been so often repeated, but which 
never grows old. ‘Maud, my darling, I love 
you—will you be my wife?” She recalled the 
very words, she seemed to hear his dear voice, 
and see his tender eyes. The betrothal ring 
was still upon her finger, just as he put it there 
that night, and beside it another, even yet more 
sacred, her wedding-ring. 

And this stormy, desolate night was the anni- 
versary. Six years ago, and the old homestead 
had-rung with music and revelry.. Every win- 
dow blazed with light, and every broad hearth- 
stone glowed with flaming logs. For on that 
night, robed in white, and adorned with blos- 
soms as spotless and sweet as her own virgin 
heart, Maud, sole daughter of house and heart, 
and beauty and belle wherever she went, be- 
came a bride. 

Bidding farewell to the old home, and the 
cld friends, Maud went forth with her hus- 
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band, from henceforth and forever, to be the 
light of his home, and the inspiration of his life. 

One year, one short, sweet, happy year, that 
went by like some rare, rich melody, without a 
single note of discord to break its divine per- 
fection, and then the trouble came. The bare 
remembrance of it blanched the wife’s cheeks, 
and made her breath come in quick, painful 
gasps. At the close of that short, happy year 
of her wedded life, her husband received infer- 
mation concerning the illness of an only brother 
residing in California. He was dying of'a slow, 
but sure disease, and wished to see his brother’s 
face once more. Harry Merlin did not hesitate 
an instant, the path of duty was plain—he must 
go. Maud entreated to be permitted to accom- 
pany him, but he was inexorable. The risks 
and hardships were too great. 

Left alone, Maud was not the woman to give 
way to despondency, it was her nature always 
to keep her face to the sun. She kept herself 
busy with the duties of her household, and at 
last the dreary days went by, and tidings from 
Harry came. He was safe at his journey’s end, 
but his brother was dead, leaving Harry, how- 
ever, the inheritor of a considerable fortune. 
Just as soon as his business matters could be 
arranged, Harry wrote he would start for home. 
Soon after a second mail came, bringing intel- 
ligence that Harry, in company with quite a 
party of brother travelers, had set out, taking 
the overland route. 

Maud counted the days with throbbing impa- 
tience, the parting had been so long; she so 
pined to see his dear’ face, and hear his voice 
once more. _She worked from morn till night, 
filling the rooms with little ornaments, and get- 
ting up little surprises against his return. She 
cultivated the flowers he loved, and sang the 
ballads he admired; never did woman count the 
passing moments with such loving expectation. 
At last the day came. She had received no 
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further intelligence, but she felt sure that he 
would come. The evening was in spring, genial 
and balmy, their little home a wilderness of 
blossoms. She prepared his supper, with her 
own hands; she adorned the rooms with the 
flowers he loved; and even laid out his gown 
and slippers, and drew his arm-chair beneath 
the window. Then she went to her chamber, 
and put on the dress he liked to see her wear— 
a mauve silk, with dainty laces at the throat 
and wrists, and jet and gold ornaments; her 
flossy, brown hair held back by sprays of helio- 
trope and sweet verbena. Surveying herself in 
the mirror, she smiled and blushed, remember- 
ing his words when she had first worn the dress. 

‘Oh, Maud! you are so beautiful; always wear 
this dress, darling, when you wish to please 
me.” 

The May sun wheeled lower and lower, and 
at last went down, leaving the earth wrapt in 
the dusky mists of twilight. Maud began to 
grow impatient. She lit the lamps in the parlor, 


} were clear and calm, and her hand strong as she 
grasped his arm. 

“Sir, if you pity me, tell me the worst at once, 
Lean bear it.” 

“Well, madam, your husband and his party 
have been waylaid and murdered by the In- 
dians.” 

“All? Did none escape?” 

‘Not one!” 

She turned sharply, leaving him without a 
word, and he saw her enter the house, and 
close the door after her—and that was the end. 
He would never come back any more, no matter 
how patiently she might wait and watch. He 
would never know that he had a son, never look 
upon the little chubby face, with its bold, blue 
eyes and sunny curls, so like his own. From 
henceforth her heart and home were desolate. 

And this was the anniversary of her wed- 
ding-day. Six years ago, and she was a happy 
bride. Five years she had been a heart-broken 





widow. Her boy slept in his little bed, and she 


and then went out to the porch to wait. He $ sat there, thinking, thinking, and gazing out at 


surely would come, he would not disappoint 
her! The golden tints of day faded like the 
colors of a dream; the stars came out one by 
one in the hazy lustre of the sky; and then the 
moon arose, coming up grandly above the pur- 
ple steeps. Still he had not come, and the poor 
wife’s heart began to grow sick with hope de- 
ferred._ Another hour, and then, above the mur- 
murous music of the night, she heard a sharp 
step upon the gravel, and started to her feet, 
flushed and breathless; but the next instant 
she fell back pale with disappointment, for the 
step was not his—she knew that long before the 
person came in sight. He advanced toward the 
porch where she sat with a slow, uncertain step, 
observing which, and recognizing him as one of 
her neighbors, she advanced to meet him. 

“Mr. Rutherford, is it you? I am looking for 
my husband. What do you think can detain 
him?” 

The man stood still, his face full of silent, un- 
speakable pity. Something in its expression 
caught her quick eyes, and she sprang forward 
and grasped his arm. 

“Mr. Rutherford, you bring me tidings. 
Speak, don’t keep me in suspense.” 

Still the man was silent. 

“Oh, sir!” she entreated, ‘don’t trifle with 
my feelings. Do you know anything concern- 
ing my husband? If you do, for mercy’s sake, 
speak out!” - 

‘‘Madam, I have heard—that is—there is bad 
news,” he began, his voice husky and broken. 

Her face grew as white as death; but her eyes 





the low, leaden sky, and the wind-tossed trees. 
The night was closing in rapidly—a night of 
storm and darkness, The rain came down in 
great, smoking sheets, and the wild, wailing 
winds rushed round the gables, and went shriek- 
ing over the hills like human souls in agony. 
Her heart ached with a desolation that seemed 
almost insupportable. Life was so hard, yet, for 
the boy’s sake, she must endure and live on. 

She looked down at her sable garments with 
hot, blinding tears. Six years ago, and she 
was robed in gems and blossoms. His face, his 
very voice, seemed to come back to her; and 
she fancied that his spirit must be near her. 
No matter how high above her, how happy, she 
knew that he loved her still, and -his glorified 
spirit may have left its home of bliss to keep 
with her that sacred anniversary—the fancy 
consoled her beyond expression. She glanced 
over at the sleeping boy with a dim hope that 
his father loved and watched over him. Then 
a sudden impulse shot across her mind; she 
would not keep the anniversary of her wedding- 
day in her garments of widowhood, she would 
put on the robe he loved. If he knew aught of 
her poor, sad life, he should see how sacredly 
she remembered and observed his simplest 
wishes. 

Stealing up to her chamber, she took out the 
mauve silk, and the dainty laces, growing yel- 
low and time-worn, and the pretty jet and gold 
ornaments, and arrayed herself as in days gone 
by; and the old bloom came back to her cheeks, 
and the brightness to her eyes; and she seemed 
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to drop her years and her widowhood, and to 
spring out afresh into the rare beauty of her 
early maidenhood. Thus arrayed, she went 
down softly and seated herself before the blaz- 
ing fire, her face tearful and expectant. If his 
soul were near, and she clung to the hope that 
it was as she clung to life, he should see how 
tenderly she remembered him. 
The anniversary night wore on, wild and 
dark with storm, and still the poor wife, half 
dazed by her terrible sorrow, sat by her lonely 
hearth-stone, robed in her festive garments. 
At last there came a step without, a sharp, im- 
patient step on the gravel, but she did not hear 
it. A weary, travel-worn man, bronzed by ex- 
posure, and pale'with long-endured grief, came 
up to the front entrance, and paused beneath 
the low window. Through the parted curtains 
shone the ruddy firelight, revealing the warm, 
attractive room: the old, familiar room, with his 
hat upon the wall, and his books and meer- 
schaum on the mantle, unmoved as he had left 
them; revealed the kitten purring on the rug, 
and the little curtained-bed in the distance, and 
the dear, sweet face, wet with tears, and the 
dress he loved in happy days, that seemed too 
far back to the poor wanderer to be real. Was 





revived old associations, and his very presence 
seemed around and about her. She looked up 
with clasped hands and streaming eyes. 

“Qh, Harry! oh, my husband!” she mur- 
mured, ‘if you know how I love you, how I 
mourn your loss, surely your soul might speak 
to mine, and tell me that you are near me.” 

‘“Maud, my wife, my darling!” 

She started to her feet with a wondering, 
startled face. There he stood, worn and weary, 
changed from the man he had been, but the wife 
recognized him in an instant. For a ‘moment a 
solemn awe filled her eyes, and her love hesi- 
tated and trembled in the presence of a spirit 
from the other world; but the next instant she 
held-him in her arms with a wild ery. 

“Qh, Harry, my husband! you are not dead, 
you have come back to me!” 

His passionate kisses on her face, his strong 
arms and throbbing heart, answered her as no 
words could have done. He had come back to 
her from imprisonment amid the wild western 
mountains, from perils and dangers, and death 
itself. 

For a little while, after she had heard his 
story, and fully assured herself that he was 
really flesh and blood, and not a spirit, as she 


it all a dream? Was that the wife from whom } had first believed him, she lay quietly weeping 
he had so long been parted, whose face had} on his bosom; then she arose, with a solemn 
been present with him through all his lonely ; tenderness in her eyes, and leading him to the 


hours of peril. and imprisonment? 
waiting and watching, and keeping his home 
bright for his return? 

He left the window, stole softly to the porch, 
and approached the side-door. He raised 
the latch: it opened, and he stood upon the 
threshold. 

Intent upon her own musings, her own sweet 
memories, and sad reflections, Maud heard no 
sound. Her heart was far back with the hus- 
band she had loved so well. The old dress had 


Was she} 





little couch, drew aside the curtains, revealing 
the little face, flushed and dimpled, in slumber, 
and the small, chubby fists fast clinched together. 

Harry Merlin looked on without a word, then, 
bending down, he kissed the little sleeper with 
a joy and thankfulness in his soul teo deep for 
utterance. 

And ‘on this stormy night, after weary years 
of imprisonment amid barbarous hordes, after 
having endured trials and hardships, and almost 
death itself, this was How Hanny' Came Home. 
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Ox, my lost love! can’st thou hear me? 
Can’st thou answer back my call? 

Turn thy face from Heaven's brightness, 
For His sake who watches all, 

And one moment bend in pity 
O’er the darkness of my road; 

Reach thy hand, my guide and teacher, 
Lead my heart anew to God! 


Now in loneliness and sorrow, 
Life wings its weary flight; 

The brightest and the best of earth 
Is buried from my sight. 





And what is all the living love? 
What can it ever be, 

Compared with that the reaper, Death, 
Hath borne away from me? 


Oh, my lost love! how I miss thee! 
How I wept to see thee die! 
Iam weary, oh! so weary! 
And thou dost not heed my cry. 
From the future, once so golden, 
The brightness all is fled; 
I dwell among the living, 
But my heart is with the dead. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 362. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE LAWYER’S NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 

Wuewn I mounted Black Bessy, and rode off 
up the moonlit road, in search of William Chaf- 
ron, it was with almost a feeling of relief at 
having found a tangible danger to confront. 
Whatever had been the cause of his disappear- 
ance, long concealment was impossible, here, 
where his person was known to every man and 
child in the county; and a foe who worked with 
pistol or knife was a something which Chafron 
would not fear, and I could not comprehend. 

The road to the Fitzhugh place led through a 
cut in the hills thickly wooded, then into a 
stretch of pasture-land skirting the edge of a 
mountain-creek for several miles. Day began 
to break; and, so far, my fear of peril for him 
seemed groundless. I had made inquiries at 
every toll-gate, and traced Chafron so far, on 
the night on which he disappeared, ‘riding 
rapidly,” they said, ‘and without seeming to 
know where he was going.”’ One man, who had 
spoken to him, received only an unintelligible 
answer. George Chafron’s hint that there had 
been ill-tidings waiting for him at home re- 
curred to me, and doubled my perplexity. 

About dawn I stopped at a little wayside 
tavern for a cup of coffee. As I sat drinking it 
.by the freshly-stirred fire, a drover from one of 
the hill-farms came down the garret-stairs, and 
stood listening to the questions with which I 
plied the half-dressed, sleepy woman who waited 
on me. When she had gone out he shuffled up 
close to me. 

“Was Chafron a tall, gray-headed man, aging 
fast? So? Then I think I can carry you to 
him. He’s not down at Fitzhugh’s; he’s lying 
in a house back in the hill yonder. Yes, I 
doubt there wasn’t fair play.” 

The fellow was sparing of his words; but 
after I had persuaded him to turn back a 
few miles to direct me on the way, I managed 
to discover that the house was his own; that 
Chafron had been found on the roadside, near 
it, about a week ago, one morning, just after ; 
daybreak, :nsensible, with marks of a blow or fall 
upon his head, and stains of blood on his dress. 
There were traces on the road of a struggle; } 
the ~“— shoulder was cut and bleeding. 
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“The beast got loose the other night,” the 
man said, ‘‘and made off—home, I reckon. My 
women’s got the man in charge. He lies like 
one stunned ;. he’s got fever to nights. They’ye 
got him in better case now, though. My old 
woman’s brought the fever down with yerb tea, 
We thought his people ’ud be round before this.” 

‘Did he give you no clue to his name?” 

The man looked puzzled a, moment. ‘He 
didn’t tell his name, no, He’s been out of his 
head; but he didn’t want to move, he lay like 
a man dumb. There was money in his pocket,” 
after a slight hesitation, ‘‘an’ I took what was 
needed for him, but I kept account of every 
shillin’. I put his watch and the diamond studs 
in his shirt by. ‘‘You’ll find them all safe.” 

We had reached the edge of a hill by this 
time, half-way down which, on a clay road, stood 
a low brick house. ; 

‘‘That’s my place,” stopping short. ‘Tl leave 
you and the women to manage the matter; I’ve 
got other work to do,” grufily. 

‘You will not be left unrewarded.” 

‘Well, you and Mary can settle that. I can 
afford to do a right thing by a fellow in trouble 
without being paid for it. But it’s just as she 
says;” and turned back with a look of relief at 
washing his hands of the whole business. 

As I turned my horse’s head down the hill, 
however, he came back, more ill-tempered than 
ever at having to speak. ‘I reckon I ought 
toh tell you, as it’s like ther’s been foul play. 
Yesterday morning a man stopped me on the 
road, come up unawares on me out of the thicket, 
and says he, ‘Is that old man dead yet?’ I 
shook my head, taking a keen look at him; and 
at that he turned off and went quickly down the 
hill till I lost him in the rain. But I know the 
quality of a man’s looks, and I seen that it stag- 
gered him to find the old man was yet alive.” 

«‘What manner of man was this?” 

‘A tall, thin young man, in gray clothes, with 
a chalky face, and the eye-brows meeting straight 
over the forehead. Heh? . You suspicioned him 
before?” 

‘‘When did you see him?” 

“It was half-past eight. I mind, for I come 
in the house just after.” 

Now I almost am ashamed to record the in- 
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yoluntary twinge of alarm and perplexity which 


these words caused me. But the facts were 
these. At half-past eight of the previous morn- 
ing I had been.in the train coming from 
Standing at a way-station was the man whom 
the drover described—the man who had given 
me the letter in Richmond... The train whizzed 
past without stopping; but I could not be mis- 
taken in the shadowy figure, or the pale, strongly- 
marked features. Yet this station was a hun- 
dred miles from the place where the drover at 
the same hour testified that he had seen this 
man. - I tried, as I put Bess into. atrot, to laugh 
at my own uneasiness; but the sense, not only 
of danger, but of a net-work of mystery encir- 
cling Chafron, and all that concerned him, 
deepened and irritated me. ; 

I will be brief with my story. I found Chafron 
in the first stages of a low nervous fever. He 
was lying in a clean, poorly-furnished apart- 
ment; and I was sure, from all that I saw, had 
been most kindly dea}t with. The wound on 
his temple, when I brought a physician, was 
beginning to heal; but the doctor (Jackson) pro- 
nounced that it had been inflicted by the side- 
long blow of a dull weapon, not by a fall, as I 
had myself suppposed. As for Chafron, he lay 
dumb, as the drover had said, It was impos- 
sible to tell how much of his torpor was due to 
immediate injury of the brain, or whether, as 
his brother had hinted, some previous suffering, 
of which I knew nothing, had driven him put 
that night in a state bordering upon insanity. 
Jackson, who was an old friend, and the family 
physician, inclined to the latter opinion. 

“I would rather pronounce the fever incident 
upon some mental trouble than the blow,” he 
said. ‘Both together—to be sure—— Chafron 
was easy about that mining stock, eh?” 

I knew it was no anxiety about mining stock 
that had brought the terrible unreason into 
Chafron’s kindly eyes, or left his face fleshless 
in a few days, as I saw it now, and I said so. 

“<I will go to the house and send you assist- 
ance,” said the old man, as he went out. But 
I preferred to go back myself, and break the 
news gently to his wife. I thought the blow 
would cost her years of strength; and, at least, 
I would soften it as I could. I could not be cer- 
tain that Chafron had recognized me. He lay 
with his hands clasped over his head, and his 
glittering eyes turned to the ceiling. Once only, 
at the mention of his wife’s name by Dr. Jack- 
son, a sudden shiver passed through his face— 
then he was as motionless as before. 

That it would be impossible to move him with- 
out risk of congestion, was apparent. I, there- 








fore, hastily added to his comfort whatever 
trifles I could think of in my haste, and leaving 
him.in the care of the drover’s wife, returned 
to the Chafron place with what speed I might, 
going directly through the woods instead of by 
the circuitous roads which I had before followed. 
It was while riding in a quick canter through 
the woods below.the hill that I saw again the 
mysterious figure from whom all the trouble had 
grown. It: was) passing through a thicket of 
underbrush, half hidden by the driving storm— 
so hidden, that when I sprang from my horse 
and pursued it, it disappeared in the fog, and 
not an echo of the stealthy footsteps remained 
to guide me. 

I encountered George Chafron first, then 
Louisa; and it was noticeable that, to both, my 
tidings seemed to bring a worse calamity than 
that which the words I used conveyed. After- 
ward I comprehended this; at the time, I 
scarcely noted it. Having left Louisa, I went 
in search of Madam Chafron, when Dr. Chafron 
put his head out of the library-door, and beck- 
oned me silently in. 

Now I confess to an unreasonable prejudice 
against being left alone with this man. It was 
enough to make a clammy chill creep over me 
as the lihrary-door shut behind me. An un- 
generous, unmanly prejudice; the same which 
made me turn with revulsion from a frog, a negro, 
any of God’s creatures which had been defrauded 
of their birth-right. I hated pain or disease in 
mind or body; and. George Chafron’s physical 
deformity did not make him more repulsive to 
me than the long-ago story of his partial in- 
sanity. 

During the years of his boyhood he had been 
kept in total seclusion; the subject of his idiot 
boy (for so he was called) never being broached © 
to old Judge Chafron by any of his associates. 
However, I believe the old man did his duty, as 
he understood it, to the boy; for when, as he 
grew into manhood, the attacks of epilepsy, to 
which he had been subject, became less fre- 
quent; and he was permitted to emerge from the 
two or three apartments to which he had been 
confined, he was found to be educated as far as 
his capacity would admit. Afterward, the boy 
studied medicine, and was even admitted to 
practice, discovering in,some lines of thought a 
curiously acute intelleet, but, at the same time, 
developing passions. and appetites which, de- 
graded him for years into the level of the lowest 
boors in the neighborhood. 

These were old stories now, however. I only 
advert to them to account for my instinctive re- 
pugnance to the man. For several years he had 
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been an inmate:of his brother’s house, clean 
and decent in ‘his habits, living a morbid, soli- 
tary life, perhaps, but one which, to me,' was 
redeemed by the. ‘tender, womanly affection 
which he bore to William Chafron. The old 
doubt of his sanity would have been forgotten, 
perhaps, but for his own frequent allusions to 
to it—so frequent as to be painfal to his com- 
panion. 

There was an insanity in the face with which 
he confronted me when, after drawing me into 
the library, he carefully closed the door, and 
motioned me to a seat—it was watchful, grave, 
resolved. 

“‘You have found my brother alive, but near 
to death? I heard your words to Louisa.” 

**He has met with some mischance,”’ I said, 
guardedly; for, with all my pity for the poor 
creature’s distress, I had but little reliance on 
his discretion. ‘It may be the work of an 
enemy, or it may Ye his own wandering brain 
led him where I found him.’ But I must find 
Madam Chafron—there is no time to lose.” 

“You are not losing time,” putting out his 
hand. ‘He is safer there'than here. I have 
probed their secret—I have them in my power,” 
hoarsely. ‘Stay a moment! You’re a cooler 
man than I, Mr. Page; and you understand the 
world better. I will tell you all I know, and 
you can bring the mystery to the light. There’s 
something wrong here,” touching his forehead, 


‘and watching me keenly as he did ‘it. «It’s 


not the will that is wanting; it’s the strength— 
strength!” 

«Tell me what you know, and lose no words.” 

He colored through his sagging, leather- 
colored jaws, and stood silent’a moment; ‘then 
coming up quickly, he spoke in a low, collected 
voice, with that certain calm and force of manner 
which a skillful lawyer understands, and which 
always carries conviction. 

' “JT know this, that whatever may be the truth 
of the supernatural warnings my brother has 
received, there have been living enemies at work 
against him.” 

“Assuredly. I told him so weeks ago.” 

He waved my words aside impatiently. “TI 
have the proofs in my hand of the canse why 
his death would be desirable to certain parties. 
One of these parties is his wife. You need not 
try to hide your smile. I am not mad on this 
point. I have proofs of Judith Chafron’s in- 
fidelity to her husband. She is an arch dis- 
sembler; but she did not deceive the poor natural. 
I knew what Henry Loper was to her when I 
saw them first together. But William—poor 
fool! poor fool!” 





I said his manner carried'conviction. It did 
so, even while I scouted and sneered secretly at 
my own credulity. The charge was that of a 
madman, and a charge utterly without proof. 
Yet, for the time, I credited it, 

I could. scarcely command the incredulous 
smile with which I said, «‘You mean that Madam 
Chafron and her lover have planned his death? 
Have ‘you given Louisa a part in the oon- 
spiracy?” 

‘‘Not a conscious part. But the man Kearns, 
who’ has been the medium ‘by which the letters 
were sent to him, whom you saw first at Rich- 
mond, and. then here to-day, is a lover of the 
girl’s. A well-meaning fellow enough, perhaps, 
in the grain, but he has suffered himself to be 
made a tool of Loper’s. He loves the child in 
a half-insane manner, and there is no hope of 
their marrying while William lives.” 

«But the coincidences in the seal, the writ- 
ing, the proof that your brother adduced that 
these letters were of unearthly origin, and 
which you urged upon him?” 

His eyes wandered about uncertainly; (his 
furtive, eluding glance, by-the-way, was the 
only evidence I ever perceived in him of an 
unsteady intellect.) “The connection between 
the spiritual world and ours is not to be de- 
fined,” he said, at last. ‘If you believe in the 
Holy Scriptures, you cannot deny there is such 
a connection. There are good and evil spirits, 
and they are ready to give their help to good 
and bad men.” 

“You think, then, that Loper and Madam 
Chafron called in their aid?” 

“T do.” 

I paused a moment. ‘“‘However that may be,” 
I said, rising, ‘‘there is no time to waste now. 
I am determined to sift the matter to the bottom. 
But at present I must take his wife and daughter 
out to Chafron.” 

He stood between me and the door. ‘You do 
not believe me, then.?” 

‘““No, George,” soothingly. “I think your 
fears for your brother have blinded your judg- 
ment.” 

“You credited my assertion at first?” shrewdly. 

“T confess your manner startled me. But it 
is impossible without proof to consider Judith 
Chafron a guilty woman.” 

“Here is proof, then,” in a low, husky whis- 
per, holding: me by the sleeve. ‘I have been 
cognizant of her guilt since last summer. Here 
are the letters she has written to me, knowing 
that she was in my power.” 

He thrust three or four notes in my hand. I 
confess that I trembled as if I were guilty when 
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I took them, and the page grew hazy before my 
eyes. & took in their meaning but dully, yet I 
recognized Madam Chafron’s writing; and saw 
that they were incoherent appeals for mercy, 
acknowledging her guilt, begging him to keep 
her secret for her husband’s sake. 

«He has been so true to me—he has so trusted 
me,” she repeated;again and again. “It would 
kill him to know the truth; spare me a little 
longer.” 

“You see,” taking the letters from me and 
hastily thrusting them into his pocket again. 
“What will you do? How shall we act?’’ still 
detaining me breathlessly. 

I shook his hand off. Such rancor against 
Chafron’s wife seemed to me indecent, guilty 
though she might be, and dear as his brother’s 
honor, doubtless, was to him. Perhaps it was 
because Judith Chafron was a tender, beautiful 
woman, and her accuser a man, coarse and re- 
pugnant, that my sense of justice was so dull. 

“It is terrible, if it is true,” I said, finding 
words at last. ‘‘But she shall have a chance to 
speak for herself. I will go to her.” 

Whether George Chafron endeavored to hinder 
me I did not then note, and cannot remember 
now. I hurried past him, leaving him in the 
library, my brain in a whirl of doubt and trou- 
ble. This blow at my old friend’s honor touched 
me home. In the hall I heard a hearty, cheerful 
voice calling to me, and turning, saw Henry 
Loper coming rapidly through the outer porch 
toward me. I had scarcely time to control my 
countenance when he reached me. His face was 
flushed with eagerness, (it seemed to me then, 
for the first time, an unusually frank, manly 
one,) his hand held out, his straightforward 
eyes sparkling and earnest. 

“What is this story that I hear, Mr. Page? 
The colonel wounded and ill? Is it one of 
Pool’s romances, that you suspect foul play?” 

“I more than suspect it, Mr. Loper,” keep- 
ing my eye on his. “I have a clue to the 
agents.” 

“Impossible!” eagerly. ‘‘ Why, sir, Col. Chaf- 
ron had not an enemy in the world! Where is 
he? Will you bring him home, or shall we go 
to him?” 

I always have prided myself on my sieuth- 
hound sagacity in detecting and following guilt. 
But here I was at fault. The fellow’s over con- 
fidence, his one fault of manner sat wéll on him 
now, in his generous heat for his old friend:. I 
was yet more perplexed and: bewildered. If 
ever genuine emotion disclosed itself-through a 
man’s face, then the surprise, indignation, and 
pain of Loper’s were true. When I would have 
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taxed him with his crime, the words died on my 


“T am im search of Madam Chafron,” I said. 
¢ After I have seen her, I can determine whether 
it would be advisable for her to go to her hus- 
band.” 

“T'll have-the carriage made ready. . What 
else can Ido? Mr. Page, you must call on me 
as. if I were Col. Chafron’s son,” changing color 
with, his haste. ‘There is no man living whom 
I am more anxious to serve.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


I Looxkep at him coolly, critically, as he spoke. 
But I confess his words affected me with their 
sincerity, and I let him go in silence. What 
long, future misery would have been saved if I 
had challenged him then! 

I left him, going on to the door of Madam 
Chafron’s room—a pretty, home-like apartment, 
which spoke in every particular of a gentle, re- 
fined woman. Her sewing, some tamed birds, 
a little shelf of devotional books, caught my eye 
in the first moment—they were all neglected 
to-day, though. She sat by the table, her head 
down, her arms thrown over it ina very woman’s 
attitude of despair. The rosy, soft tints in her 
face and slender neck were gone, and a sallow 
dullness had taken their place; her dress even 
was uncared for. 

When she heard me enter the room, she lifted 
her head and stood up with a strangely hum- 
bled look. She neither spoke nor looked at me, 
only held out her hand as if to ward off a blow. 

“Madam Chafron.” 

She gave one white, scared look toward me, 
and her lips moved, but made no sound. 

“TI came to tell you that I had found your 
husband.” 

“He is not dead. Louise told me that,” in a 
whisper to herself. 

“Not dead, but wounded. It is impossible to 
remove him. Will you go to him, Madam Chaf- 
ron?” 

The blood rushed over her face and neck, 
dying them scarlet. “I goto him? 1?” Her 
hands covered her face, which grew again slowly 
as pale as it would be when death had chilled 
all love and passion from it. 

I stood silent. What could I say? 

She looked up ‘at me presently, swallowed 
once ‘or twice, put her hand to her throat as 
though controlling herself. At last she spoke. 

«‘He would not see me. He knows that I am 
guilty. If he knows it, what do I care if the 
whole world sees my shame!” in a shrill, piping 
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voice, ‘It is I who have brought him to this. 
If he had died, it would have been I who would 
have murdered him!” 

I went up to her, and touched her limp, cold 
hand. The more I felt convinced of her guilt 
and abasement, the more was she to me a 
woman, to be approached with gentleness ‘and 
courtesy. ‘‘Madam Chafron,” I said, “with 
your relations to your husband I have nothing 
to do. Do not humiliate yourself to me. When 
he is himself again, go to him with your story. 
I believe he will be as tender and forgiving as 
His master with you.” 


courtesy ill veiling her impatience, «I fear your 
want of sleep last night has troubled yéu with 
waking dreams to-day. If my father is ill; who 
should nurse him but my mother? He is a care- 
less rider, and given to fits of absent musing. 
It is his horse, probably, stumbled and threw 
him. It was not necessary, to account for his 
hurt, to ascribe the crime of murder to a brave 
and gallant gentleman, as you did an hour ago.” 

“You do not understand. There have been 
secret practices——”’ 

“My uncle George has been throwing eut 
mysterious hints,” with a scornful laugh. ‘He 


She kept her eyes fixed on mine, drawing; has the future world and this called into re- 


long, shivering breaths at slow intervals. 


“If; quisition’ to account for my father’s accident. 


I could have- thought that long ago,” she said, ; I am sorry he has infected you with this terror, 


half inaudibly. ‘If I had only told him! IfI 
had only told him! I was so young when he 
married me! I have lived so lonely a life.” 

“It is not yet too late.” 

“Tt is too late. I kept my secret until it was 
blazoned abroad. He is disgraced in every 
man’s eyes. Why, even you know it all——” 
She paused doubtfully. 

“T know it all,” coldly; for, beyond the mere 
fact of her womanhood, I had but little compas- 
sion for her. A woman who could forget the 
honorable gentleman, William Chafron, to doat 
upon a boy young enough to be a suitor for her 
daughter, deserved little forbearance from me. 
Yet it was intolerably painful to me to see her 
degradation, and to hear her ask if her daugh- 
ter knew her shame. 

“Can I go with you?” she said, hurrying 
after me when I would have left the room. “I 
will not come in his sight to trouble him. Let 
me wait outside, where I can hear him speak. 
He shall not see me. Let me go—for God’s 
sake, Iet me go!” 

I hesitated. If she were in will, at least, his 
murderer, why should I admit her to him? Yet 
I could have sworn it was a true woman’s an- 
guish, and a true wifely love that spoke in her 
voice and face. While I hesitated, she put her 
hand on my arm. The first bitter humiliation 
was over, and she spoke not without a certain 
dignity. 

“You have no right to debar me from my 
husband. My guilt is for him to judge and 
pardon. I will not come into his sight, as I 
said; but I must be near him.” 

*‘Who will prevent you, mother, dear?’ said 
a clear, strong voice behind me. ‘Weare going, 
and at once. I will bring you your cloak.” 

‘““My dear Miss Chafron, I beg of you to 
pause.” 








«My dear Mr. Page,” putting me aside, her} 


Mr. Page. For me, I am too practical to be 
taken into confidence by the spirits. I would 
rather know Dr. Jackson’s opinion of my father’s 
injury than the decision of uncle George’s fami- 
liar.” 

She left me, having said this, with her usual 
prompt, decisive step; and I went out to find 
Pool loading the carriage with pillows, linen, 
medicines, whatever could contribute to the 
colonel’s comfort. Lou’s orders had been brief 
and to the point. 

Somehow, I was glad she had taken the helm. 
She was, it is true, ignorant of the real danger; 
but her firm, decided manner, the straightfor- 
ward, downright common sense looking out of 
her brown eyes, were as refreshing to me as a 
ray of honest daylight let into the unhealthy 
vapors of a sick-chamber. 

I was utterly baffled in my search after the 
truth. That Chafron’s life and reason had been 
plotted against, I was convinced; but as to who 
were the guilty parties, whether his wife, Henry 
Loper, this girl’s lover, or spirits from hell, I 
knew not, and found my brain turning from 
side to side, like some poor animal caught in a 
labyrinth. 

Louisa, at least, was true, clean-handed and 
genuine. She was the only one, beside poor, 
half-witted George, whom I knew was loyal to 
her father. 

I thought it best to allow her to precede me 
to the drover’s house, accompanied by her 
mother. In the afternoon I followed her. 
George Chafron, to my secret disquiet, going 
with me, not suffering me to remain a moment 
alone. His suspicious fears seemed so roused 
that they included even me. He remained 
silent, however, during our drive. 

When we arrived at the house, the drover 
himself (Pitts, I afterward found to be his 
name,) met me at the gate. ‘Your friend is 
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tol’ble low,” he said, in his usual dull, sing- 
song voice. ‘’T seems likely he'll be hyursome 
time; and I jest wanted to say not to trouble 
yourselves about us. We're glad todo a neigh- 
borly turn to old Col. Chafron. I didn’t know 
it was him this morning. His daughter’s within 
ther; she’s a clever girl, I reckon.” 

“She'll not allow you to lose, except in the 
way of discomfort.” 

“We'll not mention that ’ere,” gruffly, going 
down to fodder his cattle. Louisa came out at 
the moment, crossing the tan-bark walk, I no- 
ticed that she looked jaded and anxious already, 
and she explained the cause promptly, as usual. 

“TI was unjust to you this morning. You were 
right; there is something more here than an 
accident. You must forgive me; but I was 
hurt,” with a quick breath and sudden pause. 

“Is Madam Chafron with your father?” 

She looked at me quickly. ‘No. He lies 
quite passive, as if in a torpor, except when 
she ‘attempts to come into the room; then he 
became restless to the point of delirium. We 
thought it safer for her not to enter.” 

“Tt was safer.” 

She was silent a moment. “It is common for 
persons, suffering with brain fever, to conceive 
such dislikes to their nearest friends, I have 
been told?” 

“It is common. But you must avoid irritating 
him. Mr. Loper has not been here?” 

“Yes. But my mother would not permit him 
to go into my father’s sight. He is in the outer 
room now, awaiting the doctor’s orders.” 

I followed her into the house. George Chaf- 
ron preceding us both into his brother’s cham- 
ber. The house was large, and had been but 
partially occupied by the Pitts; so that they 
were able to give to Col. Chafron’s use two 
rooms unconnected with their own. He lay as 
I had left him, only that the linen about him 
was white and crisp. His thin face looked 
oddly old and worn on the pillow, with the 
gray whiskers and hair smoothly framing it in? 
His eyes were half closed, like a child’s in a 
feverish dream. In the outer room, Madam 
Chafron sat on the lower steps of a flight of 
stairs, her head buried in her hands, neither 
moving nor speaking, whatever might pass 
around her, in spite of Lou’s affectionate efforts 
to rouse her. There was something pitiful in 
the loss of all the sweet dignity that had be- 
longed to her as a matron; and the delicate 
shyness that set her apart from all other ma- 
trons, as if, cast off by her husband, it mattered 
nothing whether the rest of the world trampled 
her under foot as salt that had lost its savor. 





The afternoon crept slowly by. George Chaf- 
ron and I, with Louisa, were constant watchers 
in the sick-room. I confess that my heart 
ached with pity for the poor crouching woman 
without. But I feared to speak to her, lest she 
should not comprehend me. What sympathy 
could I give that was not a covert insult? 

When twilight came, I rose and went out, 
hearing a step without, and supposing it to be 
Pool’s; but it was Loper’s. When he came to- 
ward me Madam Chafron suddenly rose, trem- 
bling and pale. She had lost much out of her 
life in that afternoon. It seemed to be the mere 
refuse of what she was—the spiritless dregs of 
the woman that went up to Loper, straight, 
without heeding me. 

“For God’s sake, Henry, love me!’’ she said. 
“I have no one but you! This is more bitter 
than death!” 

She held up her arms, and he folded them 
about: his neck, and kissed her on lips, and 
cheek, and eyes. 

When she turned again, there was no blush 
of shame or guilt upon her face. She listened 
to him as he spoke in an eager, reassuring 
whisper, and then crept back to her seat with- 
out aword. Loper crossed the room with her, 
and then went rapidly down the road. I did 
not follow him; it was no time to call him to 
reckoning, with Chafron holding between life 
and death. 

The next morning I received an immediate 
summons to Richmond. I had watched all 
night with the colonel; toward dawn, he gave 
signs of returning reason, and some hours after- 
ward, when Lousa had left us alone together, 
he called me feebly, beckoning with his hand. 

“Pagel It is you, old friend? Sit down by 
me,” falling asleep almost immediately, with 
his eyes intently fixed on mine. 

When he was awake, he resumed the same 
narrow scrutiny, asking no questions, and mani- 
festing no surprise at his surroundings. 

“You have confidence in me, William? I 
have given you no reason to doubt me.” I 
spoke gently, feeling that his warped and tor- 


>tured mind deserved the same treatment-as a 


child’s. 

“No,” slowly. ‘I think I can trust you. 
But it is all uncertain—uncertain!” shaking his 
head. 

“T must leave you for a few days, Chafron. 
But Louisa is your nurse; she is a faithful, loving 
little girl.” 

He was silent. I had not yet touched him 
home. 

“Jackson thinks to-day that you will soon be 
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strong enough for removal... This cold air will 
brace you again quickly,” 

“T am in no danger,” indifferently. ‘TI will 
not go until the time has come.” 

I hesitated. ‘*Chafron,” I said, at last, ‘‘was 
the man from whom you received. the wound 
the same who has sent you the warning letters?” 

‘“‘When.I see that man,” gravely, ‘«who’ has 
been visible to you, but never to me, I will not 
need to receive a wound from him. His mere 
coming is the signal for the last hour given to 
me. There will be one more letter,” absently, 
‘“‘and then—the messenger.” 

“«Who wounded you, then?” 

His face lighted intelligently at the first prac- 


_ tical question. 


*T cannot tell; my horse was coming up the 
road yonder, after night, when I was struck 
from behind, on the temple, by a stone or slung 
shot, Limagine. I fell, and in a moment or two 
was insensible. But I saw a dark figure crouch- 
ing in the bushes before I lost my consciousness.” 

“You were not on the rdad to Fitzhugh’s?” I 
said, after a pause. 

“IT do not know,” putting his hand from plate 
to place with the same uncertain, vague look. 
“TI was in trouble. I did not think of Fitzhugh’s 
when I mounted my horse—only to go away— 
to go away.” 

“It would have been more like William Chaf- 
ron, if he had wrongs, to face and right them.” 

“IT am not the William Chafron that you 
knew,” dully. ‘Why should I hinder her hap- 
piness? She is young; I have but‘ month or 
two to live. I have kept her barred out from 
the world half of her life. I thought I would 
suffice to her as she did to me.” 

The feverish heat in his face warned me to be 
silent. 

“There are times,” he continued, restlessly, 
“when I think it is all a terrible nightmare; 
that I will awake and find the old home as it 
was—Louisa and—and my wife. I think I will 
waken and find myself a hale, hearty man; that 
these warnings of death creeping on me will 
have been only dreams.” 

“I would to God you could!” 1 leaned my 
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head down on the bed for a moment or two, 
prayed to his God and mine, the cold sweat 
breaking on my face. It seemed to me so unjust 
and cruel a thing, that a man, noble and simple 
as this.one, should be done to death by means 
so foul—a punishment without a crime. 

Something of this I said, in the bitterness’ of 
my parting with him, when I had gone out and 
met Louisa in the outer room. She listened, 
knitting her brows to keep back the tears. 

“I do not know what this plot is of which 
you speak—you keep me in ignorance of ‘it. 
But I, do. not believe that our Father above 
suffers.any man to be tempted more than his 
strength. If my:father had trusted Him, and 
not eredited senseless warnings from vile spirits, 
whether living or dead, as you hint, this pain 
would have been saved.” 

‘“*My dear.Miss Chafron, he has other and 
real griefs.”’ : 

She was walking beside me to the gate. At 
the words her color went and came, as if with 
sudden terror; she made one or two efforts to 
speak before'she said, in a low, uncertain voice, 

“You mean—my mother? Mr. Page, he 
should have: had faith in her as well as in God. 
What if I had doubted Sydney Kearns when you 
charged him with murder? I do not rightly 
understand what is the trouble in our house; 
but I believe in my mother, I believe in one 
I love till the death!” [ 

I made no answer; but as I looked down at 
her flushed, beautiful face, I wondered what if, 
after all, she was right? How much trouble 
and useless pain in this life would be saved if 
we believed on each other as well as in God. 

I left him in her care. Even George Chafron, 
who hung about his brother’s bed with a dog- 
like affection and persistence, ceded his rights 
as nurse to her quiet, decided good sense. 

Madam Chafron made no farther effort to see 
or speak with him. She sat patiently watching, 
whether waiting the time when she might sue 
for pardon or escape from him, I could not tell. 
I rode over to the nearest station by noon, and 
went thence to Richmond. 

(10 BE CONTINUED.) 





BE STILL! 


—_—— 


BY MARY W. MICKLES. 


— 


Bg still! oh, yearning heart! be still! 
How worse than idle is your cry! 
Large souls. have starved through years of pain, 
And could not die! 
Hopes are but idle dreams at best, 
From which to weary life we wake, 


To find the heart, though wrung and snapped, | 
Will not yet break. 


Then still thy cry, and fold thy pride 
About the joys which life hath slain; 
And on thy way bear silently 
Thy weight of pain. 
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Ir hangs there on the wall, in its brightly- 
burnished scabbard, and tied tightly in its hilt, 
with a knot of faded blue ribbon, is a tiny gold 
cross. 

Underneath the sword are two pictures—pic- 
tures of a woman’s face. The first is wondrously 
lovely. The soft, dewy eyes look out from their 
curling lashes as if they sought the inner depths 
of your soul—eyes: that can portray any emo- 
tion, from deepest pathos to sparkling, coquet- 
tish gayety. The bright hair ripples over the 
dainty head, and down on the snowy shoulders; 
and the whole face"looks forth from a veil of 
misty tulle, which she seems to be holding back 
with one little hand—a face that reminds one 
of the Cenci’s, the beauty is of so rare a type. 

Both pictures are of the same woman; but 
until you have closely studied the outlines you 
will scarce credit it. The second pose is even 
more striking than the first. The majestic head 
is turned almost into profile; and a cobweb lace 
shawl falls away from the throat and arm, dis- 
closing their great beauty. Her luxuriant hair 
is braided off the temples, and the whole cha- 
racter of the face is changed. Cold as marble, 
save for the lovely lips, which even in this pic- 
ture seem to breathe passionate fondness; and 
costly jewels lie on the fair neck, and fasten up 
the yellow hair. The face of a Circe, and one 
that was as fatal to all who looked upon it with 
eyes of love. 

I had been dining that day with Clarence 
Hervey in his bachelor apartments; and Ray- 
mond, his most perfectly-trained: of servants, 
who had been with the major this dozen years, 
had noiselessly left us to the eyjoyment of our 
wine and segars. Hervey was'my beau-ideal of 
a cavalry officer; and: one of my deepest regrets, 
in leaving the service, was the necessity of part- 
ing from him. My health had given out during 
the second year of the war; and after sending 
in a reluctant resignation, I left for the south 
of France, from whence I had but just returned, 
having, thank heaven, a new lease of strength 
and life. Meeting Hervey at the club, we had 
adjourned to his rooms; and it made the old 
soldierly blood tingle'in’ my veins to listen to 
the stirring incidents of his campaigning life, 
with which he had been’ ertertaining me during 
dinner. Glancing about thérooms, in admira- 








tion of their perfect appointments and elegant 
furniture, my eyes happened ‘to light on’ the 
pictures, and the sword hanging above them. 

“Which of your various sabres is that, Her- 
vey?” I asked, carelessly, knovking the ashes 
from my segar. ‘You seem to have some sen- 
timental recollections connected with it, judging 
from its decorations, and the proximity of your 
two fair friends underneath.” 

‘Don’t, my dear Phil,” and the major actually 
winced under my random'remark. ‘‘That sword 
is none of mine; it belonged to Gordon Gra- 
hame.” 

“Good God!” said I, with shocked emphasis, 
feeling a lump rising in my throat, and quick 
tears to my eyes. Too-well I remembered the 
beautiful, boyish face of Grahame, of “Ours,” 
the pet of the whole regiment, and fairly adored 
by his men. ‘I had heard of his melaticholy 
death while I was abroad; and knowing of the 
deep, fervent attachment existing between Her- 
vey and himself, I could have bitten out my 
tongue for briging up his name with a care- 
less jest. . 

“Yes,” the major went on, after a brief pause, 
“that is poor Gordon’s sword, his trusty friend 
in many battles. I believe you loved him, Phil; 
do you care to hear his story?” 

“IT have been wanting to ask you for particu- 
lars,” I answered. ‘His death was an awful 
shock to me, for, as you say, I loved poor Gor- 
don well. Beyond the bare intelligence, I know 
nothing; but you, of all others, can tell me how 
he fell.” 

A spasm of convulsed pain shot over Hervey’s 
face. 

‘* How he fell!” he echoed. ‘We do not even 
know whether he was shot in cold blood—it’s 
likely. I tell you, Phil, my blood boils; but it’s 
a long story. I don’t think I could summon 
heart to tell it to any one but you. Have you 
looked at those pictures? Do so before I com- 
mence, for, I swear, I believe, had it not been 
for that woman’s fatal face, Gordon Grahame 
would be sitting here between us now.” AsI 


moved over to study the pictures, Hervey fol- 
lowed me. 

“Shall I present you?” he said, bitterly. 
«Phat is Valérie L’Estrange as I first saw her. 
Those pictures do not give you ee of 
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her, though, as pictures, they are perfect. You 
cannot describe her beauty by any other epithet 
but glorious! She is that without dispute.” 

I turned to the second face. 

“Stand aside with doffed beaver and bated 
breath,” he went on, ‘Madame la Marquise De 
Frontignac passes by! He is the present French 
minister, you know, and Valerie holds a verit- 
able court of her own at Washington. That 
monsieur -is. seventy odd, and with a reputation 
anything but spotless, is but a mote in the bril- 
liance of the belle position that Valerie worships. 
I say, Phil, is it not enough to sicken one to see 
how women are bought and sold in this enlight- 
ened nineteenth century of ours?” 

We sauntered back to our easy-chairs, and 
Hervey took a fresh segar ere beginning his 
story. But I could not fail to natice that a 
heavy cloud seemed to settle down upon: the 
soldier’s frank, manly face; and at times his 
voice grew so broken and husky that I would 
not have recognized it. 

“I don’t quite remember,” he said, “‘when 
you went abroad, but I think it must have been 
the winter of ’63. Yes;' well; in June of ’64. 
Grahame and [ had a month’s leave, and came 
North together. I came as much on his account 
as my own—you know how dear that boy was 
to me.. I loved him almost as I would love a 
woman. * Gordon had been badly wounded in 
May, and I had only just got.up from a rather 
bad fever; so off they sent us, with a promise 
from the colonel that at the first, intimation of 
any fight we should be sent for. We had been 
but two days in New York, when I received an 
urgent note from my old friend, Mrs. George 
Lorimer, begging me to join a large party that 
she had made up for West Point, and adding an 
equally pressing invitation for Gordon. ‘By 
way of an additional attraction,’ she said, ina 
little postscript, ‘I must tell you that a beauti- 
ful niece of my husband’s will be with us—a 
genuine Frenchwoman, too. You remember 
Cora Lorimer?’. Of course, I knew in a mo- 
ment what she meant. One of George Lori- 
mer’s sisters, a woman whom I never saw, but of 
whose wonderful beauty I had heard much, mar- 
ried a handsome French count, and died abroad, 
leaving (as I afterward learned) this only daugh- 
ter. I told Gordon of the note, and the boy, 
who had been looking rather moped and worn, 
brightened up at the prospect of West, Point, 
and the gay party who were always sure to sur- 
round Mrs. Lorimer. That same ;evening we 
called at the Lorimers, and were presented to 
Valerie L’Estrange. If her wonderful loveli- 
ness struck me almost dumb, you may imagine 


the effect produced upon a warm, susceptible 
nature like Grahame’s. She was sitting at the 
piano when her aunt led us up to be introduced; 
and if the Cenci itself had walked down out of 
its frame above us, I could hardly have been 
more startled. Her resemblance to that famous 
picture was even more striking in life than that 
portrait. gives it. Heavens!” and a swartliy 
glow dyed Hervey’s face, ‘‘mo words can de- 
scribe that woman. I wonder why I always 
think of ‘the fabled Lorely of the Rhine when 
I look at, her. Possibly because of her voice, 
which was, like everything about her, purely 
perfect.. Our call that evening was not a 
long one, but Gordon came out in a state of ex- 

it t. Ir ber that he raved over her 
all the way down to the hotel; and even sober 
I, who am not given to go into raptures over 
any woman, did something very like it over 
this one. The next day we all started off for 
West Point. The party was quite a large one, 
Phil, twenty, or more of us. You know all 
the set—the Fishers, Sanfords, Ives, and Van 
Courtlandts, with the usual beaux, and Gordon 
and myself for the military element. It was 
early in June, and for a week we pretty nearly 
had Cozzens’ all to ourselves, which we did not 
at all object to. If I ever go to West Point 
again, (which I, probably, never shall do,) com- 
mend me to it either in June, or the early part 
of September. We had not been there three 
days, when I saw how matters were going for 
Gordon. His love for that woman was some- 
thing. beautiful to witness. His poet’s soul, 
combined with his manly heart, ought to have 
been perfectly irresistible; I believe they were, 
for awhile, even to her. Valerie began by de- 
voting herself totally to Gordon, her ‘Chevalier 
Bayard,’ as she playfully called him, because of 
his enthusiastic love for his profession. _ It’s 
hard work, even now, Phil, for me to believe 
that a girl of ,only seventeen could so act out 
and simulate a passion that was but a lie! I 
try to convince myself, sometimes, that, for a 
little, his devoted tenderness really touched her 
feelings—for heart, she had none! You see that 
little gold cross tied up in his sword-hilt? That 
transaction first made me doubt her.” 

Hervey’s voice broke down here, and he 
looked ghastly as I turned toward him. 
. “‘There’s no help for it, Phil,’’ he said, with 
a desperate attempt ata laugh. ‘You are safe, 
so,I may confess my, own folly. I loved Valerie 
L’Estrange! Loved her so whelly, so madly, 
that, worthless though I know her to be, yet at 
; this. moment I love her madly still. You may 








{judge what I suffered when I saw how Gordon’s 
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heart was bound up in her smile. I thank God 
he never knew my secret; that I never was false 
to him, no matter what she was. Valerie, with 
the unerring instinct that was peculiarly her 
own, seemed to read me at a glance; do what I 
would, I felt that she knew I loved her—and she 
tortured me. I thought it mere girlish inno- 
cence then—I know better now! : 

“We were all out on the piazza one morning, 
after breakfast; as usual, half the men around 
Miss L’Estrange. She was rolling up a cigarette 
for Gordon, and he was leaning over her chair 
in his graceful, lover-like fashion. 

‘¢¢T am so bete this morning,’ she said, in her 
pretty foreign accent, with a little pettish shrug. 
‘My fingers are too clumsy, Capt. Grahame. 
Why is it that I cannot do that which is to you 
so easy?” 

«<«You are so impatient,’ said Gordon, smiling. 
‘You did it beautifully for me yesterday.’ 

«Ah, yes!’ she went on. ‘I am too tired 
to-day. What shall I do this morning? Let me 
see!’ reflectively. ‘I will go for a long walk. 
Major Hervey, you promised me one two days 
ago.’ 

««¢And I am here to fulfill my promise,’ said 
I, as I caught Gordon’s quick glance of dis- 
appointment. 

«¢ «We must go immediately, then,’ said Valerie, 
looking up at me in a way that set every nerve 
in my body tingling. ‘Will you hand me my 
shade-hat behind you, major?’ 

«As she rose from her chair, the bunch of 
charms she wore on her bracelet caught on a 
button of Gordon’s sleeve, and a tiny gold cross 
fell from it, with a little jingle on the piazza. 

««Ah! I have you safe now, mon beau capitaine!’ 
she said, with the arch naivete that’ was witch- 
ingly winning, as Gordon stooped very low to 
disengage the trinket. Standing close to them 
as I was, Dheard his whisper. 

« ‘Chained in rose-fetters. Valerie, darling, 
give me that little cross.’ But she chose to 
answer him aloud, for the benefit of us all. 

««¢That’s a very poetical idea,’ said she, look- 
ing innocent. ‘Give you the little cross, mon- 
sieur, it was a gage d amour from my poor papa.’ 
I stooped and picked it up for her. Gordon bit 
his lips, and shot the first fiery glance at me 
that I had ever received from those gentle eyes. 
It pierced my heart with a pang bitter enough to 
quell, for an instant, any rising love for the 
woman who had bewitched us both. | After a 
few more laughing sentences, Valerie and I 
went off on that memorable walk. I don’t know 

-what sort of a spell that woman carried about 
her, but she made wild work of my heart during 
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the next two hours. If it had not been for the 
recollection of Gordon’s reproachful eyes, I think 
I should have poured out all my love at her feet 
then and there. She showed me a new side of 
her chameleon character—she was so gentle, so 
softly winning and tender; and that style of 
woman, of all others, plays the deuce with a 
rough soldier like me, you know, Phil. As we 
were coming back to the hotel, she adroitly led 
the conversation to her little cross. 

«TI am so fond of it,’ she said, raising her 
lovely arm, and letting the sunlight strike across 
it, ‘it was the last thing poor papa ever gave 
me. I would like to give it to some real, true 
friend, Major Hervey; some one who would 
cherish it as a souvenir of Valerie when she is 
far away.’ 

“TI took a moment’s pause before answering 
her. I grappled with the strong temptation to 
carry the little jewel on my heart during the 
coming campaign, and then I spoke, carelessiy 
enough, with the nonchalance that I knew 
always fretted her. 

‘“««You should have lived in the days of old, 
Miss L’Estrange. A knight to do battle for you, 
@ la Ivanhoe, would be your beau-ideal.’ She 
shook her head a little. 

‘* ‘Bh bien!’ she said, sighing softly, ‘I have 
failed to make myself understood where I am 
most anxious. But whatever Major Hervey may 
think of me, he is much nearer my—my F 
She broke off, blushing crimson; then, in a 
lower tone, ‘Ah! do let Valerie be your good, 
true friend!’ and with that last whisper on her 
lips, she sprang up the piazza-steps, and joined 
Mrs. Lorimer, leaving me half mad between the 
conflict of my love and my honor. 

“That night, Phil, lsaw, accidentally, the con- 
clusion of the scene in which that cross, yonder, 
played a part. We were all going over to the 
graduating-hop, and the party was so large that 
it took some time to assemble. It was a very 
warm night, and, after dressing, I loitered out 
on the upper-piazza, knowing that I should see 
the ladies‘as they came out of their rooms to go 
down stairs. As I stood in a distant corner, out 
of the moonlight, I saw Gordon come out with 
Valerie on his arm. She was looking gloriously 
lovely; and before I could move, or give them 
notice of my presence, I heard Gordon pleading 
his suit in glowing, tender words. She nestled 
down in his arms, and looked up in his face. 

* *Tt is 80 sweet to be loved,’ she said, softly. 
‘Ah! my chéValier! promise that you will ever 
remember Valerie thus when the fortunes of war 
carry you from her side.’ 

« * My beautiful guiding-star |’ he said, passion- 
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ately, ‘if I only had more to offer you! I have 
nothing but my love and my sword, my darling— 
both are stainless! For your dear sake, 1 would 
have wealth to lay at your feet!’ 

‘‘ He was looking down into her face, Phil; but 
I am certain he did not read Valerie’s thoughts 
asI did. A subtle change crept over her brow, 
but her voice was sweet and loving as ever, 
when she answered him, 

‘- «You will ‘make me famous with your sword,’ 
like the gallant marquis of your Scottish story, 
mon cher.’ 

*s He answered with fond, noble words, but I 
grew faint as I watched them. Instinetive dis- 
trust of Valerie was creeping into my soul; and 
when she finally unfastened the little gold cross, 
and told him to keep it as a ‘souvenir,’ I 
thought of the tone and look with which she 
had sought to make me ask for it only that very 
morning. Could it be possible that a creature 
80 young, and apparently so guileless, could be 
so old in deceit? 

««¢Keep it always, and remember my love, 
my Chevalier Bayard,’ she said, fastening it in 
his sword-hilt with a bit of blue ribbon that she 
took off her dainty white throat. Gordon, like 
myself, was in full uniform, Mrs. Lorimer hav- 
ing alternately coaxed and scolded us into pro- 
mising to shine forth at the hop with what she 
was pleased to call ‘grand military effect.’ I 
saw him kiss her twice, thrice, there in the 
moonlight; and then Mrs. Lorimer came down 
the stair-case, and Valerie and Gordon followed 
her. I stayed there, Phil, and fought the weary, 
miserable battle out.” 

Hervey paused, drained a glass of champagne, 
and went on with a steadier voice. 

‘*Men’s hearts are in curious places. Even 
now, when I know Valerie to be 


‘The sort of woman women dread, 
Then fatally adore,’ 


I cannot but remember how I loved her. It’s 
very possible to break and shatter the vase, pour 
tonjours, but I agree with Tom Moore, that the 
scent of the roses will linger there! To this 
day I’ve never heard what that gay party thought 
of my not showing at the hop. I stayed for a 
bitter two hours on that piazza, and felt, when 
it was all over, that I had grown old, Then I 
got on my feet, and wandered down to the office 
in search of man’s universal panacea and solace— 
a segar; and there, among my letters, I found 
a huge envelope marked ‘O. B.’ —It proved to 
be from the colonel; and, although our leave 


the regiment at that time, provided the doctors 
thought it prudent. For myself, active service 
was just what I should have asked for; but, ag 
I read over Standford’s letter, I dreaded to think 
how heavily the summons would fall on Gordon. 
And I knew he was too much of a Lovelace not 
to feel that he ‘loved honor more’ than even 
Valerie L’Estrange’s beautiful face. 

““When Gordon came home that night, I per- 
formed the ungracious task of handing him the 
colonel’s letter. Poor boy! his handsome face 
grew pale, and his great eyes filled as he turned 
away from me to hide his emotions. He told 
me all his hopes and fears, all the story of his 
love for the beautiful Circe who had so fatally 
crossed our lives. I didn’t like to think of it, 
Phil. Great God! no rebel bullet sought his 
heart with as sure and deft an aim as that tiny 
white hand did within four short months. But 
I anticipate. 

“Their parting was sad and solitary enough. 
I think she did really feel it while his hand 
clasped hers; but then, perhaps, she knew how 
perilously lovely she looked in the role of Juliet! 
She gave him that first picture under the sword 
before he left; it was one she had taken just ere 
she sailed. It hung in Gordon’s tent, and I 
only took possession of it after—you know. 

** Army life had lost its charm for Gordon by 

the time we got back tothe regiment; and many 
a tough battle did I fight with myself before I 
could listen patiently to his lover’s raptures. 
The Lorimers had a sort of inkling of the state 
of affairs existing between Gordon and their 
niece; and although they were civil and polite 
enough outwardly about the ‘understanding,’ 
as they called it, I knew there was tacit dis- 
approbation running in a strong undercurrent 
against it. We had active service enough in 
the Shenandoah Valley, for little Phil Sheridan 
kept us awake, as you know he's given to. 
, “Time went on briskly until early in De- 
éember, and then we heard that the Lorimer’s 
were in Washington, and that Valerie was reign- 
ing belle there, winning hearts by the score. 
Gordon began to talk impatiently of getting 
leave to run down and see her; and I, too, felt 
the ‘vague, merest and nameless longing’ that 
had proved so sore a fever before. 

“One morning I had an intimation from the 
colonel that ‘Ours’ was to be transferred for 
special duty before Petersburgh, and on my 
way back to my quarters, stopped at Gordon’s 
to give him the news. I.met his orderly just 
coming out. ‘Major Hervey,’ said the man, 





was not out, he gave me sundry geod and suffi- 
cient reasons why Gordon and I should be with 


an excellent servant, and a good deal above his— 
{ situation mentally, ‘I was just going out to 
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find you. I am distressed about the captain; 
I’m afraid he’s had some awful news from home. 
Ever since @ letter came in, two hours ago, he 
has sat like a stone at the side of his bed, and 
once in awhile he gives a groan that is like 
no earthly sound I ever heard.’ ‘My instinc- 
tive distrust of Valerie took tangible form as I 
heard Morris’ words, and as I hurried into Gor- 
don’s presence, I swore to myself that the arrow 
sped from that quiver. Phil, you would have 
been stricken with horror had you seen Gordon 
Grahame’s face as it met my gaze. For a mo- 
ment I thought that mind and reason both had 
gone. His face wore a corpse-like pallor; the 
eyes set on vacancy; and the delicate lips were 
bleeding and flecked with foam, like a man 
seized with catalepsy. I shook his arm, spoke 
to him in vain. At last I drew his head down 
on wy shoulders, and laid my hand on his curls 
softly. 

«Gordon, my dear, dear boy!’ I whispered. 

**Some hidden chord was touched. He looked 
up in my face, a gleam of recognition in his 
eyes, his features worked convulsively, and he 
burst into sobs that I am confident saved him 
from idiocy.” 

Again Hervey broke down in his narrative. 
For myself, I own my eyes were full of tears, 

“I saw that letter, Phil,” he resumed, recover- 
ing himself after a brief pause, “‘and a more 
diabolical composition it was never my fortune 
to peruse; the mixture of truth and falsehood, 
love and indifference, were so deftly woven to- 


gether. There was half a page descriptive of } 


her love for him, a neatly-drawn picture of his 
pining for her in the distant camp; then that 
her life was ‘wearing away’ under suspense. 
They wanted her to marry; and it was unjust 
to let both linger out their, youth waiting for 
the belle fortune that might never come. Ah! if 
she had only been an heiress. It would break 
her heart, but she must release him—would he 
do the same by her? Might she keep his letters 
and his picture? They were so dear to pawore 
Valerie. Two lines of melo-dramatic French 
farewell; another of pious commendation to le 
bon Diew—and she was ‘ton jours votre amie deso- 
lee, Valerie L’Estrange.’ Do you wonder that, 
as I looked at that brave boy’s beautiful head, 
bent down under the agony of knowing her 
falseness, that I cursed her with a bitterer oath 
than ‘ever would have believed I could bestow 
on a woman! Two days after the arrival of 
that letter, ‘Ours’ was off for duty before Peters- 
burgh. My heart ached terribly for Gordon— 
the boy was so utterly changed. All life, all 
hope, seemed to have gone out of him forever; 


and he tried to rally in a dull, hopeless fashion, 
that was even harder to witness than his apathy. 
Why, even the men seemed to feel that some- 
thing had gone mortally wrong with him—you 
remember what a pet he was with all his com- 
pany? I have seen a good many men suffer 
terribly at women’s hands; but I never beheld 
anything that was an approach to the wreck 
that Valerie L’Estrange made. 

“After we had been a fortnight in our new 
position, Gordon applied to the colonel for an 
appointment to go off on secret service. It was 
hardly a raid, for he took a mere handful of 
men; but it was an expedition, which, if suc- © 
cessful, was of the highest importance, and one 
‘that I would willingly have gone on myself. 
Nevertheless, it was desperately daring, for it 
would take him far within the enemy’s lines— 
and I felt almost as if I were seeing him go to 
his death when I bade Gordon good-by. I shall 
never forget the hot, feverish hand as he clasped 
mine, or the convulsive pressure with which the 
‘ bey strained me in his arms, and then actually 
’ kissed me! Rough soldier as I am, I am not 
ashamed to say that I left.a few hard-wrung 
tears on his cheek. 

“Of course, you heard the story abroad, Phil, 
how the brave, young officer went to his doom. 
Not a man of his company ever returned to tell 
us how they fell. The rebel papers flamed with 
denunciations of another ‘barbarous invasion’ 
near Richmond, and dealt in mysterious hints 
that were agonizing to Gordon’s friends. It 
was a horrible blow to me; and I, as his dearest 
friend, had the work of packing up all his effects 
and sending them to his heart-broken mother. 
But the strangest part of all is yet tocome. In 
the closing campaign of the war, you know, gal- 
lant Phil Sheridan came to take part, and ‘Ours’ 
had a wild brush under our pet commander. 
During the. battle, the colonel sent. me with 
ssorders to a New York regiment far on our left. 
I took rather a circuit to get there, and on my 
way stumbled on a dilapidated hut in the heart 
of a pine-wood. In front of the shanty stood 
an antiquated negro, and I hailed him, asking 
the shortest cut. He stood still and stared at 
me for foll a minute, and finally came close to 
me. ‘Am you one of Massa Lincum’s men?’ 
asked he, evidently much afraid to venture the 
question. *In truth, my uniform was rather du- 
bious, I having rolled myself up in a Mackin- 
tosh, and ‘being covered with mud. . 

“«Yes,’ said I, impatiently; ‘have you heard 
any firing off in that direction?’ 

“*No, massa, not since early dis morning. 
$ But-I'se got somefin’ for you—somefin’ I said 
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I'd give to de fust Lincum so’ger. Nobody's 
come long hyar since.’ 

««My heart leaped up in my throat, I thought 
instantly of Gordon Grahame. Was I going to 
solve that dreadful mystery at last? 

«« «For God’s sake, old man!’ shouted I, shak- 
ing him by the shoulder, ‘speak out. Are you 
talking of a friend of mine, a federal officer?’ 

«¢¢Dunno noffin’ ’bout friend, massa,’ said he, 
‘couldn't do noffin’ fur him, neither. A lot of 
rebs dragged a prisoner hyar one night last 
winter a’most dead, all cut up and hacked like. 
I’d been willin’ to die fur him, massa, he had 
such soft, kinder blue eyes, like a girl, and little 
white hands. The so’gers cussed him awful— 
but I did what I could fur him, massa. And 
when they was cookin’ supper, and drinking 
like mad, he asked me to try and bury his 
sword fur him. He said he’d threw it away in 
a lot o’ bushes ’bout half a mile off; and then 
he said dat I. mus’ wait till de fust Lincum so’ger 
came ‘long, and ask ’em to take it Norf. But 
one thing I’se clear forgot—I disremember him 
name, massa, tho’ he telled me over twice. I’se 
80 scared; it’s two names somefin’ ’like, I b’lieve 
—can’t swar, though.’ 

“ «Gordon Grahame!’ I gasped. 

‘* <Dat’s him, massa,’ said the old man, eagerly, 
‘dat’s de name. Let’s git de spade, and I’ll give 
you de sword in five minutes.’ 

“The order had to wait, Phil, even if they’d 
court-martialed me for it. And from that loqua- 
cious old negro I got all that was left to me of 
Gordon Grahame. It was the dear old sword, 
with Valerie’s cross, and the faded blue ribbon 
still hanging in the hilt. The honest old fellow 
had not disturbed it. I gave him what money 
I had with me, and I sent him more after hosti- 
lities were over; and I questioned him closely 
of Gordon’s fate, but could learn nothing: ‘He 
said they dragged the poor boy off at early 
dawn, and that is all we shall ever hear. The 
sword was in its sheath, and as I rode off I 
drew it out. It was all stained and clotted with 
blood, but wound round it, with the point cut- 
ting half through it, was a bit of paper with 
Valerie’s address in full on it. I'll show you 
a copy of it in a moment, Phil, I’ve got it 
safely. 

“IT reached the regiment I was looking for 
half an hour too late; but as good luck, or, 
rather kind Providence had it, no harm was 
done by my tardiness; and when’ I told the 
eolonel my story, he said I’d better say nothing, 
and he never would blame me. 

“Those battles were the last of the war; and 
after Lee’s surrender, I went on te the Depart- 








ment at Washington with some of our trophies— 
colors and arms. I was particularly anxious to 
go, as I had a letter from Amy Fisher contain- 
ing Valerie L’Estrange’s wedding-cards. Poor 
little Amy! She always had a penchant for 
Gordon; and there was such a vein of sadness 
running through her letter that I fear it was 
even a tenderer feeling. I got to Washington 
the very night of Valerie’s wedding. It waa 
to be a magnificent affair, and a brilliant recep. 
tion, afterward, at the Lorimers. You know 
they have a house in Washington. At Willard’s 
I ran against Charley Fisher, and he invited 
me to gotothe wedding withhim. Accordingly, 
we went. The whole ceremony is like a dream 
to me. In all her glorious loveliness I saw her 
once more; but between her face and the 
withered fantasie, Marquis De Frontignac, I 
seemed to see Gordon’s sad, beautiful eyes. 

“« After the ceremony, I went up with a tide of 
others to greet Madame la Marquise, and as I 
made lowly obeisance before her, I saw her start 
and shiver. 

‘«< «This is an unexpected pleasure, monsieur,’ 
she said, hurriedly, giving me her hand. [ 
drew mine back. Charley was talking to the 
marquis, and I had time for what I wished to 
say. 

“«<T do not offer you my congratulations, ma- 
dame,’ I said, ‘for, from me, I think you would 
feel them but mockery. Neither have I come 
to witness your triumph empty handed. Far 
away, near a Southern battle-field, among the 
dead and dying, I found a message for you, 
preserved by the fidelity of a poor old negro. I 
have pushed rapidly from headquarters to pre- 
sent it to you to-night, madame. If it sickens 
you to look at, remember that the stains are 
gallant blood—mayhap from a heart that loved 
you, ‘not wisely, but too well!’’ 

“Her fingers closed convulsively over the 
paper; she shook violently from head to foot. 
At last I had forced that cruel heart to feel 
remorse, and in her deadly pallor and trembling 
lips I saw that Gordon was avenged—the arrow 
had spent home. I bowed, and passed on with 
the rest of the gay throng, and left the room in 
less than half an hour.” 

Hervey rose from his chair and went over to 
his desk, from which he took a small paper. 

“That second picture of Valerie was given 
me by Amy Fisher,” said he, coming back to 
the table. “I hang both sword and pictures 
there, Phil, as a sort of memento mori. They are 
symbols of a love I never shall know again—of 
a friendship that I shall carry lovingly down to 


my grave. 
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«And this was the letter that Valerie, Mar- 
quise De Frontignac, read on her bridal eve: 


“*My darling lost love,’ it ran, ‘it is not 
given me to reproach you. But, from my 
grave, I ask you not to kill the happiness or 
hearts of other men as you have killed mine. 
If I have anything to forgive, it is forgiven. 


Valerie, no other will ever love you as I have 
done. ‘ Gorpon GRAHAME.’” 


Hervey and I have never spoken of his story 
from that day to this; but we know that in our 
hearts his memory is sacred. I tell you the inci- 
dents as they were told to me—for ‘‘such as 
these have lived and died!” 





A DREAM IN EGYPT. 


BY Cc. 





J. M. 


—— 


“Bury me not, I pray thee, in Egypt.”—Genesis 47, 29. 


My pulse is faint, my strength is naught, 
Come sit beside my bed; 

Oh, darling! take my hand in thine, 
And hold my weary head. 


If death comes on me here, my love, 
I pray, as prayed of old, 

The patriarch, who hither strayed, 
And kept his wandering fold; 


Bury me not within this.land! 
My very heart stands still 

To think that Death may call me here 
That such may be God's will. 


I, often as a child, I've read 
The story o’er and o'er, 
But never did its pathos touch 
My very soul before. 
Cairo, January, 1866, 1 





I know that Egypt's skies are blue, 
Her palm-groves fair to see; 

But over all the shadows fall 
Of many a century. 


Bury me not, I pray thee, here, 
Amidst the yellow sand; 

But bear me, darling, o'er the sea, 
Unto my father’s land; 


And there, amidst my 
E’en dearer than before— 
I'll sleep a happier sleep, my love, 
Than on this gloomy shore. 
eo 8 se’ 8 © £@ 86 6 


“ear kin, 


The fever broke, the dream was o’er, 
The fear of Dehth had flown; 

But Israel's prayer was ne'er forgot 
As read within that zone, 





A REVERIE. 





BY LYDIA D. THOMSON. 





THE deepening twilight steals across the plain; 
Departing day goes by with mute adieu, 
His sombre veil half-thrown o'er earth again; 
And evening clouds, tinged with a matchless hue, 
Are sailing down the far-off ether blue. 
"Tis fitting time to soar on thought’s glad wings 
Unto that land whence days on days have fied; 
And faithful to her trust, sweet memory brings 
Her light, nor can the “dead past bury its dead,” 
While her bright halo ‘round our path is shed. 
Now guided by her near yet unseen hand, 
Back to the shadowy past my footsteps stray; 
Once more I roam through childhood’s happy land; 
Once more, with dear companions, bright and gay, 
A child am I, amid the flowers at play. 
I wander through the olden homestead halls, 
That Time's relentless tooth has sadly worn; 
And Memory’s voice anon to me re¢alls 
Each look and word of loved ones, long since gone, 
Who journeyed here with me in life’s bright morn. 


The rippling stream, along whose side I've pressed, 
Appears less wide as onward it has flown; 
And huge, high rocks I’ve clambered up to rest, 





And proudly sat, a queen upon my throne, 
Are now with clinging vines and moss o’ergrown; 


And hills, which then were mountains towering high, 
Are now but tiny mounds that hide the glade; 

The trees that erst seemed holding up the sky, 
As ‘neath their branches wide for hours I played, 
Have shrunk betimes, and lessened their broad shade. 


The beaten path, that wended through the dell 
Where my young feet were ever wont to rove, 
Has bid the woodland bowers a long farewell, 
Hidden beneath the deep and tangled cove, 
The rankling grass and creeping briars have wove. 


I wait to greet the youthful forms once more, 
Who life’s bright morning hours with me did thread: 
Some linger yet upon this transient shore, 
Perchance in distant climes their feet may tread; 
Others have changed, or slumber with the dead. 


But the stern present on my pathway creeps, 
And hides that land o’er which I fondly ranged, 
All hallowed with the pictures memory keeps; 
Yet all the past seems from my heart estranged, 
And “it is well,” I, too, am sadly changed! 
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BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





“Ir is no use, papa—none in the world! I 
can’t help it if you do cali me disobedient ;” and 
Edith Ainsworth’s pretty red mouth took ona 
decided pout, and she tossed her brown curls 
with an air of determination very becoming in 
the spoiled child of an indulgent father. 

‘‘Edith, my dear, do not be unlady-like,” said 
aunt Lucy Allen, Mr. Ainsworth’s fashionable 
sister. 

“Excuse me, auntie. But it vexes me so to 
be disposed of like a piece of merchandise; as 
if I hadn’t any mind of my own. And I was 
nineteen last Sabbath!” 

“Edith,” said her father, ‘Harry Melville is 
all that any woman could ask for in a lover— 
young, handsome, wealthy, and traveled; and 
his habits are good, too. I have taken particular 
pains to ascertain about him, and am entirely 
satisfied with the accounts I receive. Osmond, 
who was his traveling companion in Europe, 
says he is the best-hearted fellow he ever met 
with.” 

‘‘Oh! I dare say he is perfect! 
Barnum isn’t after him!” 

“Now, Edith, my love,” said Mrs. Allen, 
“don’t be disrespectful. I have seen Mr. Mel- 
ville, and am pleased with him. He has fine 
eyes, and a very becoming mustache.” 

“T hate men with fine eyes and mustaches!” 
said Edith, spitefully. 

“Edith, hear me a moment,” said Mr. Ains- 
worth, drawing her down on his knee, “John 
Melville, Harry’s father, was my best friend; 
and his last dying wish was, that you and Harry 
might marry at a suitable age—his last dying 
wish, Edith.” 

‘Papa, dear, don’t talk that way. It is im- 
possible for me té love this Mr. Harry Melville; 
and I will not marry a man I do not love. I 
know I have never seen him, but I have got 
such a prejudice against him that I never could 
overcome it if he should prove to be the Apollo 
Belvidere come to life. So, please don’t urge 


I wonder 


your little Edie, and say that I shall not be kept 
at home to meet this dreadfully perfect gentle- 
man, but shall go out to Hadly and pay nurse 
Downing a visit.” 
Then she kissed him, and smoothed back his 
slightly silvered brown locks, and the day was 
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won. Edith Ainsworth was to have het own 
way this time as well as usual. 

A week later, she was put down by the stage- 
coach at the door of nurse Downing’s pretty 
cottage. : 

A very charming place it was; and Edith put 
back her coquettish little black veil, with the 
white border, and looked around her in de- 
lighted surprise. The house was small, with a 
wide veranda, over which elimbed a luxuriant 
grape-vine. By the door-step bloomed a white 
rose, and under its shadow a gray kitten was 
playing peep-o’ with its mother; and a cunning- 
looking old speckled hen, with a whole host of 
yellow chickens, was sunning herself close by. 

Far to the north stretched a line of the hills, 
misty with the distance; a broad meadow lay 
back of the house, reaching down to the white 
thread of a river that looked like silver in the 
bright sunshine. 

Edith felt that she could be very happy here, 
away from that odious Harry Melville, whom 
she would not marry for all the world. 

She met with a warm reception from nurse 
Downing, and the two went out and sat on the 
veranda, and watched the hay-makers in the 
meadow as they raked up the swaths of richly- 
scented clover. 

By-and-by it was supper-time, and nurse 
Downing went into the kitchen to set the table 
for the laborers; and Edith sat on the veranda, 
and saw the men come up to the pump and wash 
their faces. They were rough, sun-burned fel- 
lows, all but one—and he was sun-burned 
enough; but still he was different from the 
others—tall and well built, with curling chest- 
nut hair, brown eyes, and a blonde beard. 

She asked nurse Downing who he was. 

“Oh! Mr. Downing hired him yesterday. His 
name is Jenkins, I believe.” 

“Jenkins? Oh, horrid!” cried Edith. 

“Yes; I knew a man by that name who was 
hanged once,” said nurse Downing, solemnly. 

After that Edith and Mr. Jenkins met fre- 
quently. She had a wonderful faculty for getting 
into difficulty, and he had quite as wonderful a 
faculty for appearing just at the right time to 
rescue her. 

Once a cow chased her, and once the turkey- 
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gobbler would not let her pass because she wore 
a red scarf; and then again she got her dress 
caught in the brush on the pasture-fenee. 

But Mr. Jenkins never presumed; and when 
Edith thanked him for his favors, he had a way 
of whistling snatches of tunes, which was any- 


thing but polite or agreeable. 


Edith wore her prettiest dresses, and put rose- 
buds in her hair every day; but Mr. Jenkins 
went on with his work as if there were no such 
things as pink muslin dresses and rose-buds in 
the world. 

So she took to cultivating him. She earried 
his luncheon into the field, and put flowers in a 
little white vase in his room, and read him the 
city gossip contained in her letters from Mattie 
Torrey, her dearest friend. 

But by-and-by, when one of her city admirers, 
Mr. Fitz Ludlow, came out to visit her, she 
ignored Mr. Jenkins, and went off riding with 
Ludlow. On their return, they came through 
the meadow where Mr. Jenkins was at work. 
A gate obstructed their progress. 

“Here, you fellah!” sung out Mr. Ludlow, 
*‘come and open this gate, quick!” 

Mr. Jenkins took no notice, but went on with 
the tune he was whistling. 

“Mr. Jenkins, the gentleman asked you to 
open the gate,” said Edith, a little haughtily. 

“Qh! did he?” returned Jenkins, with pro- 
voking coolness. ‘I was not aware that any 
gentleman had addressed me.” 

“The insolent puppy!” exclaimed Ludlow; 
“but I will not bandy words with him in the 
presence of a lady!” and he dismounted and 
opened the gate himself, while Jenkins went on 
with his whistling. 

After that, Edith was cool as an icicle, and 
Mr. Jenkins did not make any attempt to thaw 
her into sociability. He brought all the wild 
blossoms he found to nurse Downing instead of 
Edith; and coaxed the kitten so much that the 
little ungrateful quadruped never would go to 
Edith when Jenkins was within call. 

One day he came up from the river with a 
splendid cluster of cardinal flowers in his hand. 
Only a day or two before Edith had been wish- 
ing for some, and now she felt sure these were 
for her. She ran down the path to meet him. 

“Brilliant, aren’t. they?” said the imper- 
turbable Jenkins, holding them off and gazing 
at them admiringly. ‘I promised Mary Devon 
yesterday that I’d get her some. They are se 


' becoming to persons with black hair, you know.” 


Edith ground her white teeth together; but 
her voice was very sweet as she said, 
“Yes, to be sure. Contrasts are very elegant.” 








Then she called the dog, and went singing into 
the garden, and Jenkins sauntered off down the 
road in the direction of Mary Devon’s cottage. 

That afternoon Fitz Ludlow appeared, and 
the horses were brought out for a ride. Jenkins 
took Fairy, Edith’s pony, by the bit and turned 
her head around so that he could look into her 
face. Edith was just gathering up her skirts to 
mount, 

“You had better not ride her, Miss Ains- 
worth,” said he; ‘‘she is naturally vicious, and 
to-day she is in a very bad humor. Look at her 
eyes!” 

‘Thank you for your kindness, Mr. Jenkins,” 
Edith said, haughtily; ‘‘Z am not afraid of a 
horse. Come, Mr. Ludlow, let us be off.” 

Jenkins released the bit, shouldered his rake, 
and went off toward the rye-field, whistling, 
‘Auld Robin Gray.” 

Edith was cross, and answered all Mr. Lud- 
low’s attempts at conversation tartly. She felt 
as if she did not wish to be spoken to. She 
whipped Fairy, and got the beast into a nearly 
unmanageable condition. When they turned to 
go back home, Edith insisted on going the Pond 
road. It was a shorter cut, but considered some- 
what dangerous on account of the steep hills, 
and the half mile of cliffs overhanging the 
water, and across which the road ran. 

Of course, she had her way, and they dashed 
along, Fairy at the top of her speed, and Lud- 
low keeping up as well as he could. Just be- 
fore they reached the most perilous descent on 
the road, a huge bird swooped down from 
the trees which bordered the path directly in 
front of Edith’s horse. The animal started and 
plunged forward. Edith was a good horse- 
woman, and did not lose her presence of mind, 
but she realized her danger. Her slight strength 
was a small check to that headlong speed; and 
half way down the hill the road curved sharply 
amid a group of jagged rocks, and she had 
little hope that she could save herself. She 


$never thought of asking Fitz Ludlow for help; 


but shé uttered an inward cry to heaven for 
preservation. 

And simultaneously Jenkins sprang out of the 
copsewood just ahead of her, and seizing Fairy 
by the bridle, was borne along for a few yards 
before he brought the beast to a dead halt. 

‘TI came across this way to go home,” he said, 
quietly; ‘‘and thinking you were riding a little 
too fast for safety, I took the liberty of stopping 
you.” 

“Qh! I thank you——” she began, her face 
glowing with feeling, but Jenkins cut her short 


_in that hateful way of his. 
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“Qh! it’s of no consequence at all, thank you— 
not the slightest;” and gathering up his rake, 
and his striped frock, he climbed the fence and 
was lost to view. 

Edith decided that he was a brute, and made 
a resolve never to speak to him again. And so 
when it occurred that Mr. Jenkins ventured any 
remark to her, she was talking to the kitten, 
or the chickens, and did not hear him. 

In September there was a great storm—the 
equinoctial; nurse Dowining said such a storm 
had not been known for years. It rained and 
rained, and all the brooks swelled to rivers, and 
the river itself become a wild torrent, spreading 
ruin and desolation all over the lowlands. 

Edith was beside herself to go down to the 
old mill, which stood on the same side of the 
riverasthe house. She wanted to see the water 
boil over the great rocks on the other shore; 
but Mr. Downing refused to permit her, and 
Jenkins looked up from his plate, at breakfast, 
when she urged her plea, and remarked, 

“It is dangerous to attempt such a thing, 
Miss Ainsworth. Herm brook is quite a river 
now, and you know that must first be crossed 
to get to the mill, and there is only a single 
piece-of timber across it. It would require a 
steady head to walk that now, I’m thinking.” 

Edith made no reply, but Jenkins’ remarks 
decided her. She would go now, at any cost. 
She was a willful little thing, you see, and fond 
of her own way. So, before the family had 
finished breakfast, she threw a shawl over her 
head, and flew down the path to Herm brook. 
The meadows were very wet, and Edith’s dainty 
gaiters, now soaked through, but she would not 
be deterred by a pair of wet feet—not she. 

The brook was a roaring flood, and the frail 
‘“‘string-piece’” trembled with every dash of 
the water. But Edith had a steady head; and 
with a light step she crossed it, clambered up 
the rough bank, and reached the mill. 

The scene was wild and fearful enough to 
merit the breathless admiration which pervaded 
the spirit of Edith Ainsworth. She clasped her 
hands and gazed silently out at the mad host 
of waters, which tumbled against the old mill, 
making it quiver. and tremble in every ancient 
timber, and then went breaking into yellow 
swirls of foam over the sharp rocks below. 

Suddenly she felt a severe shock, and turning 
quickly from the window where she had been 
standing, she saw that the east wall of the mill 
had been torn away and was being borne rapidly 
down the stream. And, even as she gazed, she 
became conscious that the whole mill was being 
swept from its foundations. She started for- 
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ward to make her escape, but it was too late, 
Already the structure was moving down stream, 
for she saw that the great hemlock-tree which 
had stood close by the west door of the mill, was 
yards away! 

. And as she looked back, she saw just in the 
wake of the mill, half-hidden in the clouds of 
foam and spray, # human face! The tossing 
brown hair—the white forehead—she could not 
be mistaken! She understood it at once. Jen- 
kins had followed her to the mill, had reached 
the platform just as it was swept away, and now 
he was at the mercy of the foaming flood. 

She ran back to the extreme edge of her con- 
fined limits and flung out her silken scarf across 
the water. 

She shouted to him so hoarsely that she hardly 
knew her own voice, 

*‘Catch hold of the scarf! Quick! I can save 
you!” She threw her arm around a post of 
the mill to secure herself, and wound the end of 
the scarf which she still held firmly around her 
wrist. 

“Do not hesitate a moment! Delay may be 
fatal!” she called to him. 

He lifted his head proudly, his cheeks flush- 
ing, his eyes shining. : 

‘‘Edith,” he said, “I can accept aid from you 
on only one condition. If you do not consent 
to that, then I tell you solemnly I will drown 
before you shall help me.” 

“And that? tell me quickly!” 


He did not speak very loud, but above all the . 


roar and crash of the water she heard him. 

“Promise to love me and you shall save my 
life!” 

She flashed rosy red, drew back for an in- 
stant, and then bent toward him. 

“TI promise,” she said; and, catching the 
searf, he let her draw him to a place of safety. 

He stepped upon the plank, and took her 
hands in his, looking down at her with those 
strangely luminous eyes, and the rare smile 
which made his face so beautiful. Only a 
moment thus, and he drew her into his arms 
and prisoned her lips with kisses. 

‘*My love! my darling! Mine forever! Are 
you not?” 

“Yes, dear——” 

“Jenkins, Edith. Say ‘yes, dear Jenkins.’” 

“Yes, dear Jenkins,” she said, obediently. 

And the old mill sailed down the stream until it 
reached the “Birch Bend,” and there it lodged 
against the hollow in the east bank. Jenkins put 
out a plank, and, after some difficulty, succeeded 
in getting ashore with his companion. 

He got a farmer, who lived near where they 
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landed, to take himself and Edith home, where 
they were received as though they had been 
dead. Nurse Downing had firmly believed they 
had both perished in that dreadful mill. 

Mr. Jenkins quietly announced his engage- 
ment to Edith, at the supper-table; and the next 
day he went to the city and brought up Mr. 
Ainsworth and aunt Allen, 

And singularly enough, Edith thought, neither 
of these friends of hers made the slightest ob- 
jection to having the wedding take place at the 
end of a fortnight, as Jenkins insisted. 

The night hefore the bridal, Jenkins took Edith 
to the little grape-arbor at the foot of the garden. 

“Edith, my darling,” he said, “are you sure, 
really sure, that you love me?” 





‘‘Yes, I am sure.” f 
“Then, if you love me, you will forgive me a 

little deception. Dear, 1am not Mr. Jenkins; i 

Iam Harry Melville, whom you resolved to hate 4 

so much! No, I won’t let you go. I came out 

here on purpose to win you in spite of yourself. 

And your father and aunt Allen were both in 

the plot. I believe I loved you before I ever 

saw you, and I would not lose you for a mere 

prejudice of yours. Forgive me, and call me 

dear Harry.” 
‘You are a wretch!” she.said, saucily; “and 

I would never forgive you in the world if it were 

not for one consideration—I shall not have to be 

called by the odious name of Jenkins! That is 

the only consolation.” 





CHILD 


AND MAN. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 





Rosert, when he was a child, 
At his play about my knee, 
If I looked at him and smiled, 
Often came and said to me: 
“When I get to be a man, 
I will love no one but you ;” 
And I answered, “If you can, 
Make your promise good and true.” 


“Years went by, and Robert grew 
Nobly up to man’s estate; 
And I waited, for I knew 
That he could but yield to fate. 
Yet he often said to me, 
As he kissed me on my lips, 
“T have said, and you shall see 
That no love shall yours eclipse.” 
But there came a time when he 
Lingered often from my side; 
But I thought of Fate’s decree, 
And for love, I could not chide. 








Much I missed his handsome face, 
But I knew he loved me still ; 
Young hearts have an empty place 

That another heart must fill, 


Came he one day to my side, 
And he kissed me on my brow; 
“Mother, I have now a bride— 
Can you love another now?” 
And his handsome face grew bright 
With a shy, glad look of pride, 
When I said, “ My heart has quite 
Room enough to hold your bride.” 


Ah! I knew! the heart of youth 
Yearns for more than mother-love; 
Can we put aside the truth 
That is whispered from above? 
Man must seek himself a mate— 
Some young heart to fill his own; 
And his is a lonely fate, 
Who must live his life alone. i 
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MY FRIEND. 





BY SULIA A. BARBER. 





Tue South winds blow—the sweet Southwest ; 
The Spring-time draweth near; 

The time of singing-birds is come; 
The earliest flowers are here, 

The first pale flowers of early Spring, 
Ere the snow has left the sod, 

That lift their white wings, plumed for flight, 
Like messengers from God. 


And still thou art away, dear Friend, 
Where bright magnolia’s bloom; 

Where myrtle and where cypress grow, 
And the orange sheds perfume. 





But there I know, with high intent, 
With earnest heart and true, 

Thou wilt seek the highest to be sought— 
Thou wilt keep the best in view. 


The South-wind is my messenger ; 
The tidings that he brings 
Are good and true, a prophesy 
Of high and holy things. 
I dream for thee a future bright, 
‘With promise ever new; 
With thee, dear Friend, fulfillment rests, 
Say, shall my dream come true? 











‘Can’r go any further!” 

The person who made this announcement 
burst open the car-door, thereby letting in a 
stinging blast of cold air, and uttered the words 
in a tone of brisk importance, as though he were 
not at all aware of being particularly disagree- 
able. He was a fellow-passenger—one of the 
restless, inquiring kind, who are always the 
first to know of anything that happens. 

‘‘What do you mean, sir?” glared a ferocious, 
middle-aged personage, who had stocks, and 
bills of exchange, yearly and half-yearly divi- 
dends, written all over his face. 

“Precisely what I say, my friend—the words 
are plain enough.” 

And the cheerful young man sat. down beside 
the scowling individual, as though he had been 
invited in the blandest terms to do so, and began 
explaining to him all the whys and wherefores 
of the case. 

I merely looked out of the window, and see- 
ing the snow piled around us in every direction, 
and still coming down like interminable feather- 
beds emptied from above, I required no farther 
explanation, and accepted the inevitable. 

Not so he of the stocks. 

“‘Somebody shall pay for this,” said he, get- 
ting quite purple in the face. ‘Where’s that 
scoundrel of a conductor?” 

“T left the miserable scamp in the full enjoy- 
ment of a cup of hot coffee,” was the reply. 
“He didn’t seem to feel the slightest remorse 
for having let this snow-storm loose upon us— 
I’m afraid he’s hardened.” 

These words, and the kaleidoscopic counte- 
nance of the choleric stock-broker, brought forth 
a roar of laughter, that put to flight the sighs 
and despondency with which the unwelcome 
news had been generally received. 

“Let us make up our minds to have a good 
time,” continued the gentleman, who seemed to 
be the speaker of the occasion, “and consider 
how much worse off we might be. Here we are 
right alongside of a tolerably good hotel, where 
we can, at least, get enough to eat and drink; 
no danger from wild animals; a good-looking 
crew, take us as a whole, and a fine opportunity 
to get better acquainted.” 

He was very “good-looking,” undoubtedly; 
but I could not say as much for two neighbors 








A YOUNG LADY’S ADVENTURE. 





BY ELLA RODMAN. 





of mine, who had been trying to get better 
acquainted ever since the evening before. I 
was something of a physiognomist, and their 
countenances were unmistakably bad. 

My companion looked resigned, but not cheer- 
ful; and as I glanced at her languid features, I 
felt grateful for the warm blood that coursed 
quickly through my veins, and the natural 
spring and elasticity of youth, united with a 
thorough determination to make the best of 
everything. 

I had begun the journey alone, in the dusk 
of a December day, with the snow coming down 
lazily, as though not quite sure whether it were 
worth while to come or not. It was my first 
experience of the ‘“‘wide, wide world” on my 
own responsibility; but there had seemed to be 
no help for it in this case. They were anxiously 
expecting me at home, in a far western city, in 
time for the Christmas festivities. I had been 
gone a long time visiting my cousins in New 
York; and Ada and Ned, who knew about as 
much of traveling as the Babes in the Wood, 
had put me on board of the cars. Ned dodged 
in and out in an important manner; and finally, 
presented me with my sleeping-ticket just as 
they departed. I thought no more about it; 
but sat vis-a-vis to the empty seat in front, with 
a feeling of proprietorship in the little square 
that did not make a very extensive sleeping- 
room. 

It looked dreary out-of-doors, and I was alone 
on a journey several hundred miles; but I would 
not be discouraged, and I hummed softly to my- 
self, as boys whistle in going into a'dark cellar, 
until my hummings were abruptly stopped by 
the approach of two vicious-looking young men, 
who coolly established themselves on the vacant 
seat in my square! 

I was not afraid, but indignant—they were 
disagreeably close; and one of them, after star- 
ing me out of countenance, said, with a sort of 
leer, ‘Rather a dull night, Miss.” 

I made no reply; and presently the other one, 
opening a paper of candy, pushed it forward . 
for my acceptance in a way that could not be 
ignored. 

I declined the refreshment, perhaps, not over 
graciously; and the first one whispered, **Good- 
looking, but proud as Lucifer!” 
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My ears were tingling indignantly, when the 
man whe had charge of the sleeping-quarters 
approached; and, presenting my ticket, I said 
confidently, 

‘Will you be kind enough to have this place 
prepared for me immediately? I wish toretire.” 

“What place?” was the answer. ‘Up, or 
down?” 

“All of it,” said I, emphatically. 

The two men looked amused. 

“But your ticket is only for one berth,” pur- 
sued the man in authority, as he tugged reflec- 
tively at two or three wisps of hair; and re’elly, 
Miss, I don’t see how we can very well do better 
by you—-so many engaged quarters by telegraph 
to-day.” 

“Ours were engaged by telegraph,” said one 
of the young men. 

«Just so,” replied my friend with the lantern, 
as he saw my look of annoyance. ‘Yours are 
all right at the other end—I’ll show you there 
in a jiffy.” 

They were evidently unwilling to go; but 
their guide was firm, and marched them off, to 
my great relief. The idea of any one’s daring 
to claim part of that very contracted residence— 
and two vulgar men at that! 

“Now, look here,” said the berth-man, in a 
very friendly way, ‘“‘the best I can do for you, 
Miss, is this—you just sit where you are, and 
maybe a lone lady, or something like that, will 
happen along, and then you two can take this 
lower berth, that’s a double one; otherwise, any- 
body with a ticket might claim half of it.” 

I shuddered at the thought; and strained my 
eyes to watch for the approach of the ‘lone 
lady” who was to rescue me from this unplea- 
sant dilemma. 

“Here she is!” said my friend, triumphantly, 
as he looked rather like a police-officer, with a 
delicate, faded-out lady, of no particular age, in 
charge. 

I felt ready to welcome her with open arms. 

‘Now, you two are fixed,” said the man, nod- 
ding benevolently, as he disappeared amid a 
pile of bed-clothes. ‘ 

“TI was to have had an entire section to my- 
self,” said the lady, languidly, ‘‘but there was 
some mistake about it.” 

“So was I,” I responded; “I am so glad that 
you came here!” 

I gave her a moving recital of my fears and 
perplexities, and she smiled and brightened 
up a little. Our couch was soon ready for us, 
and we prepared to turn into our leatl-colored 
blankets, and pillows that were evidently inno- 
cent of feathers.’ 





Then we waxed confidential; and my com- 
panion informed me that she was a school- 
teacher, going among her friends for a little 
necessary rest, and her name was Smith—she 
gave it a little flavor by adding, ‘Olivia Smith.” 
She was soon in possession of all the facts con- 
cerning myself that I supposed she would care 
to know; and, after awhile, we turned over, by 
mutual consent, with the full expectation of 
getting to sleep some time between that and 
morning. 

Miss Smith was a very trying bedfellow to 
one of my restless temperament. Her ‘turning 
over” was evidently for the night; for there she 
lay, like a figure in marble, and did not seem 
to breathe. I wanted to turn back again dread- 
fully—but did not like to disturb her quiet. 
Why couldn’t she move just to oblige me? If 
some one would only stick a pin in her, I 
thought, and make her move! 

Various queer-looking creatures, all legs and 
arms, were climbing up and down at intervals 
through the night; and at least two of them 
were lodged over our heads. At one time, 
while lying awake, and feeling the want of 
something more elevating under my head, the 
brilliant idea of pulling down the pillow from 
the berth just above us entered my mind. I 
was quite sure that I had seen the oecupant 
drop himself down below within the last half- 
hour; and there was a space between the berth 
and the side of the car, through which the end 
of the pillow-case hung invitingly down. Being 
very drowsy, however, I fell into what is popu- 
larly known as “a cat-nap” before putting my 
idea into execution. 

When I awoke, I heard unmistakable sounds 
of occupancy from the berth above. I trembled 
(with laughter) to think what would have been _ 
my position had I made an attack upon that 
pillow! Suppose that the injured man had held 
on stoutly to his property? I believe I shook 
the couch with the violence of my emotions; for 
Miss Smith heaved a gentle sigh, and I tried to 
compose myself to sleep. 

Nothing more of note occurred until the morn- 
ing of the next day, when these startling words, 
“Can’t you go any further?” fell upon our ears. 

The cars had stopped ‘twenty minutes for 
breakfast,” according to announcement; but 
there seemed a fair prospect that dinner and 
tea would also be added—possibly two or three 
of each. I looked about me, and took s mental - 
inventory of my fellow-passengers. The car 


> was not very full, and the occupants were very 


like the people whom one meets everywhere. 
There were two or three exceptions, however ; 
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one of them was a very bright, manly-looking 
boy, about twelve years old, who had gazed at 
me quite pertinaciously since his entrance, an 
hour or two since, and who, in a dashful, 
boyish way, had offered me water and apples. 
I was rather used to being fallen in love with 
by small boys, and I was quite partial to the 
species—I had found them useful in many a 
dilemma, and I never failed to cultivate them. 
The youth in question was evidently alone; 
and as he looked wistfully toward us, I beck- 
oned him over to the seat in front. He came 
with great alacrity, and smiled so sweetly upon 
me that I did not regret the invitation. He 
looked like a boy who would love his mother 
with tender reverence, and always honor all 
women for her sake. 

Miss Smith was a little surprised at first; but 
she smiled graciously upon him, and asked him 
a number of questions. His name was Frank 
Edwards; he lived in Chicago; had been away 
at school, and was going home for the holidays; 
his mother expected to see him that afternoon. 
He was afraid, he said, that she would be wor- 
ried about him. I told him that we could tele- 
graph, if there was no prospect of getting on by 
afternoon, and this seemed to comfort him. 

He entertained us with a long string of boy- 
talk; and when I sympathized with his pleasures 
and troubles, with pets and companions, he in- 
formed me that “I was a bully, gay girl, and 
he’d like to live with me always!” This was 
spoken rather loud, in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, and excited much amusement among 
the hearers. 

A few seats in front of us, on the other side 
of the car, sat a pretty, simple-looking girl, who 
seemed scarcely more than a child. She could 
not have been over sixteen; her small, red lips 
were pouted, like a ripe cherry; her great, blue 
eyes had an innocent, surprised look; and a 
mass of tangled brown curls were twisted up in 
a net. A queer little turban, with a partridge- 
wing sticking up straight in front, fully ex- 
posed her very pretty face, and the cherry lips 
sucked candy arid chocolate continually. She 
looked like a dear little goose, who ought not to 
be traveling alone—and I resolved to keep an 
eye on her. 

Just as this thought occurred to me, one of 
the men who had been such an annoyance to 
me, left his seat, and began talking to her. She 
- looked startled at first, but was presently pleased 
and flattered; and in avery short time he had 
seated himself beside her. She laughed out two 
or three times at something that he said, a sweet, 
girlish laugh; and a bright crimson tinge stole 





into her cheeks, that made her a pretty picture 
to look at, 

I pointed her out to Frank. 

“Wax-doll!” with the air of a philosopher; 
‘not my kind.” 

“What is ‘your kind?” said I, very much 
amused. 

He was too much of a man to blurt out a 
direct, “you,” but his eyes were very expres- 
sive; and after a few moments’ reflection, he 
replied quite seriously, 

“I don’t, like fast girls, who call a fellow ‘a 
brick,’ and all that; but I like nice, bright, 
lively girls, that look as though they knew what 
they’re about. That girl over there would be 
frightened to death at a cow!” 

‘Quite discerning,” laughed Miss Smith, who 
seemed much amused with the little philosopher. 

When the conductor came in, I found that he 
was quite a young man, with very bright eyes, 
a slouched hat, and a general air of being equal 
to the occasion. He looked like a mild species 
of ‘“‘rough;” and I felt quite convinced that 
there was a very kind heart beneath that shaggy 
overcoat. 

I was very much interested in his manner of 
dealing with the irascible man of business, who 
seemed fairly aching to get his hands on some- 
body’s taroat. He laughed at all his threats; 
ignored many of his questions; and in receiving 
a parting blessing that was rather emphatic in 
language, he sat down near the door, and shook 
with suppressed merriment. 

“Sorry, ladies,” he said, very politely, when 
he came to look at our tickets, ‘‘to incommode 
you; but you see I didn’t make proper arrange- 
ments with the clerk of the weather. Can I do 
anything for you? Hot coffee? Anything you’d 
like? No? Well, if you change your minds, 
jest say so—I shan’t change mine. Well, bub,” 
to Frank, ‘‘so, you’re in the same scrape with 
sister and aurtie, are you?” 

“She isn’t my sister!’ replied Frank, with 
erimson face. 

“Well, you might be proud if she was,” said 
the conductor, in a lower tone, as he passed on. 

Snatches of the animated conversation that 
was going on in that seat just ahead of us, did 
not tend to make me easy in my self-constituted 
guardianship over that innocent-looking girl. 
I saw the man who talked to her glance back 
and wink at his companion two or three times. 
Once he whispered quite audibly, “Green.” 

The girl, led on by skillful questions, was 
telling him in the most unguarded manaer all 
about herself and her movements; how she was 
going a hundred miles beyond Chicago to live 
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with an aunt; and she would have to stay all} world; and, perhaps, I had no business with 


night in Chicago, and change cars; that she 
didn’t know a living soul there; and she dreaded 
going to the hotel alone; and she was terribly 
afraid that she would get lost. 

The man had put his arm familiarly across 
the back of the seat in such a way that I longed 
to knock it off. 

“‘Would you be offended,” said he, insinuat- 
ingly, “if I offered my poor services? I can 
see that you are not used to traveling alone, 
and it would give me a great deal of pleasure 
to show you to the best hotel, and then see you 
safely in the cars.” 

«You are very kind,” replied the artless child, 
gratefully; ‘but why should you take so much 
trouble for a stranger?” 

“T wouldn’t take it for every stranger; but 
there are some whom we meet "” 

The remainder of the sentence was whispered 
in her ear; and again I saw the bright crimson 
flush her fair cheek. 

‘¢Villain!” I whispered to myself, ‘we will 
see if woman’s wit cannot outgeneral you!” 

It was a novel undertaking for a girl of 
twenty, who had, herself, been accustomed to 
the most tender guardianship; but no one saw 
the matter just as I did—it seemed to be my 
**mission,” and I accepted it. Quiet, lady-like 
Miss Smith would, probably, have been shocked 
at my disregard of conventionalities; but I 
could keep my own counsel, and look ‘the in- 
offensive young lady to perfection until my time 
came. 

Once I caught a look of triumph from the 
evil eyes, so sure of their prey; it seemed to say 
to me, ‘“‘I can succeed in some quarters, if not 
in others—you may go to—Jericho!” 

As I sat there, watching for an opportunity; 
my thoughts went back to a performance of 
mine, that shocked my astonished friends and 
relatives four years ago. I was visiting some 
cousins fifty miles back in the country; and 
there were well-founded reports that a family 
of rattlesnakes resided under the barn. Two or 
three of us had climbed up, one day, on some 
steps, to despoil a pear-tree that was close to 
the barn; when suddenly a snaky head was 
poked out just under the door. 

No one saw it but myself; and, following an 
irresistible impulse, I sprang from the steps 
with unerring aim, and landing directly on the 
wicked head, turned quickly on my heel—and 
left one rattlesnake less in the world. 

What business had I with the rattlesnake? 
was the natural inquiry of the terrified specta- 
tors of this extraordinary feat. None in the 








this’ human rattlesnake; but, nevertheless, I 
resolved to crush him at any rivk. 

After awhile, the girl got up, and began to 
move about a little, as though tired of sitting. 

‘Let me get you some water,” said her de- 
voted attendant. 

“TI prefer getting it myself, thank you,” was 
the reply. 

I think her little ladyship wished to explore 
the other end of the car; and, blushing at the 
gentleman’s entreaty to come back soon, she got 
the water, looked leisurely out of the door and 
windows, and half-halted by our party on her 
way back. 

«Now or never,” I thought, as I grasped her 
dress. 

She turned in surprise; but I looked as be- 
seeching as I could, while I said, “Do come 
and sit with us a little while, won’t you? I’ve 
been hoping you would for ever so long—there 
are so few young people in the car.” 

Poor little thing! that look of pleased vanity 
made her an easy prey to such designing crea- 
tures as myself and my antagonist. Frank 
seemed surprised at this attack of mine; and 
Miss Smith evidently wondered at my gre- 
garious instincts. 

“I guess I will,” was the reply, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection; “you look real nice—I like 
you,” and down she sat. 

The deserted schemer scowled ferociously as 
he noted this flank movement; but, presently, 
he beckoned to the girl to return. 

She smiled and shook her head at him, as her 
mouth framed the words, ‘‘Pretty soon;” and 
going over to his comrade, the two became en- 
gaged in earnest conversation. I felt quite sure, 
from their glances in our direction, that we were 
being discussed with no amiable feelings. 

However, my present work was to do the 
agreeable to my protege; and having offered for 
her selection the contents of a well-filled refresh- 
ment-basket, I next approached the subject of 
her detention at Chicago with great care. 

‘¢‘Do you have to stop anywhere on the road?” 
I inquired—for, of course, I had no legitimate 
means of knowing her movements. 

“Only at Chicago, where I stay all night.” 

“But. you are quite alone, are you not?” 

“IT was alone when I started,” with the same 
pretty blush; “but the gentleman who sat with 
me has been very kind, and promised to take 
charge of me. I think it was real good of him, 
don’t you?” 

“Do you know anything about him?” said I, 
as gravely as possible. 
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“Why, no,” she replied, ratherstartled. «Is 
there anything the matter with him? Ain’t he 
good?” 

“I do not like his looks,” I eontinued, in a 
grandmotherly sort of way; “and if youare the 
good, modest girl that I take you to be, you will 
have nothing more to do with him.” 

“He looks just like a pickpocket that I saw 
once,” observed Frank. 

‘*My sakes me!” exclaimed cherry-lips, as 
she felt nervously for her porte-monnaie; ‘I 
ain’t got only just enough to take me home!” 

“I don’t think he wanted your’ money,” I 
whispered; ‘he probably meant to do you a 
worse injury than that.” 

The girl's face blanched, and she: burst into 
tears. 

*sWhat shall I do?” she exclaimed, in dis- 
tress. ‘I’mallalone, and don’t know an earthly 
soul in Chicago!” 

“I will take care of you,” I replied, “if you 
will let me, and if you will promise to have 
nothing more to do with that man.” 

She promised readily ; and my scheming brain 
set about a plot for the fulfillment of my part of 
the bargain. I was not going to stop at Chicago; 
but the conductor would probably know of some 
reliable person who was going to stop there, and 
who would take care of this poor little waif 
during her sojourn in that wicked city. I would 
attack him on the first opportunity; and re- 
assured by my easy manner, although I was not 
quite so easy inwardly, my little companion be- 
came cheerful again. 

Another beckoning from her admirer elicited 
a most decided shake of the head, that did me 
good to see. 

“Frank,” said I, as a fresh thought sug- 
gested itself, ‘can you not oblige. me by being 
very tired of sitting, and roaming through the 
car until, by accident, you drop into a seat in 
front of those two men, and listen for awhile to 
what they are saying? Iam particularly anxious 
to know.” 

Frank’s eyes danced with appreciation, as he 
lazily rose and shook himself; then wandered 
off to the water, and drank some; then took a 
peep from the platform; then lounged about, 
boy-like, from seat to seat, looked out from the 
farthest door, and finally dropped carelessly 
into the seat in front of the conspirators, estab- 
lished himself snugly in the corner, pulled his 
hat over his eyes, and went, to all outward. ap- 
pearance, fast asleep. I could have hugged the 
boy in delight at this masterly piece of acting; 
but boys, as a general thing, are not partial to 
such demonstrations. 





I did not dare to look that way very often, 
for fear of arousing the men’s suspicions; and 
presently the conductor appeared, with fresh 
offers of assistance. I immediately laid siege to 
him. He seemed quite pleased at my invitation 
to take Frank’s vacant seat; but as I unfolded 
the subject that now oceupied all my thoughts, 
his amazement and indignation were inde- 
scribable. 

«I'd like to serve the rascals out!” said he, 
doubling # most substantial fist; and looking at 
the girl as though she were a poor litle kitten 
that had been worried by bad boys. ‘ What’s 
your name, little one?” he inquired, with kindly 
interest. 

«Susan Garniss,” she replied, timidly. 

‘“‘Well, Miss Susan, first consider yourself 
under my protection while you're in these here 
cars—and woe be to the feller that dares to 
look twice at you! You’re a regular brave one, 
Miss,” to me; ‘‘and I'd feel proud to serve you.” 

“I will accept your services for Miss Garniss,” 
said I. ‘She is to stop in Chieago; and I want 
you to put her under the care of some reliable, 
elderly person. Do you know of any such?” 

“Yes;” after a moment’s reflection ; ‘I’ve got 
the very pattern in the next car; white hair and 
beard, heavy seal on his watch-chain—real 
fatherly old chap. He'll do the right thing by 
Miss Susan here.” 

“You know him, then?” I said, anxiously. 
“And are quite sure that he is trustworthy?” 

«Know him like a book! Beg pardon, Miss; 
I mean that I know him very well; and folks 
around where he lives are ready to swear by 
‘Lisha Grant.’ ” 

**J should like to take a look at him,’’ said I, 
suddenly. 

‘<I don’t see no objection to that,” responded 
the conductor, with an amused smile; and fol- 
lowing his advice to “ bring the girl along,” we 
started to inspect the venerable Mr. Grant. 

I felt somewhat abashed on being brought 
into the presence of the mild-eyed patriarch, 
who seemed surprised, as he had a right to do, 
at the apparition of two damsels, with short 
skirts and pork-pie hats, who appeared to have 
come for the express purpose of gazing at him, 

The conductor, who was familiarly called 
“Nelsh” ‘by the majority of the passengers, 
acted as master of ceremonies, and stated our 
business quite definitely. 5 

“I hope you will excuse the liberty we ore 
taking,” said I, in much embarrassment, ‘but 
I really did not know what else to do. You will 
not find the young lady at all troublesome, I 
think.” 
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“Tt is no ‘liberty,’ and no ‘trouble,’” was 
the pleasant reply. ‘‘The young lady is as wel- 
come as possible to what I can do for her; I 
have daughters of my own.” 

He made room for her in such a kind, fatherly 
way that I was quite reassured; and we decided 
to hand Miss Susan over to his care at once. 
She looked rather lonely; but, having given her 
my promise that I would see her before she left 
the cars, she submitted to the change quite 
cheerfully—and I returned to my old com- 
panons. 

As we were going back, I imparted to the 
conductor my convictions that the two men 


-whom we had just circumvented, were rogues 


‘of some kind, and advised him to keep a sharp 
eye upon them. He promised to do so; and just 
then Frank appeared with his budget. 

“I could not hear much that they said,” he 
replied, in answer to my eager questions; ‘but 
the bad one gave the other some money, and 
told him that he’d give him as much again if 
he’d help him through with it. The other said, 
‘He guessed they’d better fix the whole three of 
’*em;’ and then they both laughed, and whispered 
very low, so that I couldn’t hear anything more.” 

It was getting to be quite exciting; and I 
began to wonder whether I would kill my rat- 
tlesnake, or he wauld kill me. 

“Perhaps they'll find themselves fixed out,” 
remarked the conductor. ‘Anyhow, Miss, I’ll 
send a telegram to Chicago that will help us in 
the business.” 

The two men also went into the telegraph- 
office, and sent a lengthy telegram that the 
conductor managed to see. He kept his own 
counsel, however, merely indicating by a look 
of suppressed delight that his anticipations were 
of a very pleasing nature. 

I was quite relieved to have my charge safely 
provided for; and devoted myself to the task of 
enlightening Miss Smith, who was evidently at 
a loss to understand my sudden movements. 

“How did you happen to think of all this?” 
said she, admiringly. ‘JZ never should!” 

“I don’t know,” I replied, “it came to me.” 

Toward dusk we began to move, thanks to 
some foreign agency that reached us from an- 
other point. It may have been a snow-shoveler, 
or an extra engine, or something in the range 
of mechanics quite beyond my depth—I never 
could bind my imagination down to dry, statis- 
tical facts. Suffice it to say that something 
came, and we started. 

Beyond a few harmless black looks from the 
rattlesnake-quarter, I was not molested; and 
with Frank and the conductor to protect me, 








there was certainly no occasion for fear. The 
latter became quite lost in admiration of my 
proceedings; and had it been in his power 
would, doubtless, have given me a free pass on 
that road for the term of my natural life. 

We reached Chicago the next morning; and 
remembering my promise to Susan, I stood 
ready for her near the door. Frank was on 
one side of me, and the conductor on the other; 
and as the chief villain passed me, on his way 
out, the word “checkmate!” issued from my 
lips before I was aware of it. Such a scowl as 
I encountered; but the next moment the gen- 
tleman was most affectionately received in the 
arms of a detective officer, while another showed 
the same attention to his companion. A pair of 
ornamental bracelets were being slipped over 
each pair of hands as the cars moved on. 

«All right, Miss,” said the conductor, in an- 
swer to my look of astonishment, ‘we've done 
it! Will you favor me with your name and ad- 
dress?” 

Supposing this to be merely an amiable weak- 
ness on his part, I gave it; and saw it duly 
entered in a small memorandum-book. 

I thought rather sadly of my little charge, 
who had hung on my neck, weeping, until the 
very last moment, murmuring her thanks and 
her regrets at leaving me; and I remembered 
that I had pressed a kiss on Frank’s open brow, 
in return for which he rapturously conveyed 
my hand to his lips, and made quite a little 
scene for the amusement of the by-standers. 

A new conductor took the place of my friend 
before I reached my destination; and Miss Smith 
left at the same time. I felt really sad at part- 
ing with all these people, of whose existence I 
had been quite ignorant only a week previous; 
but § was getting very near home. Soon we 
dashed into the depot, and I was well-nigh 
smothered by my loving relatives. 

Such a budget of adventures as I had to un- 
fold when we were seated at the tea-table! And 
what exclamations of horror, and grave admo- 
nitions from the heads of the family greeted me, 
at the account of my battle and victory. 

“You are a very reckless girl,” said my 
father, seriously, ‘and I feel quite sure that 
you have not heard the last of this yet.” 

Nor had I. 

In a few days came a letter, written in a 
large, sprawly hand, and inclosing a check for 
five hundred dollars. I was frigtiened; and 
seeing ‘‘Hiram Nelsh” signed at the bottom, I . 
began to fead in much bewilderment. 

“Dear Miss,” it began, “I take the liberty 
of sending you five hundred dollars, your own 
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lawful-earned money, being just half of one thou- 
sand dollars, the reward offered for them two 
villains that had been robbing banks, and play- 
ing the deuce generally. (No disrespect in- 
tended.) If it hadn’t been for you, I’d never 
have thought of nabbing ’em—but that telegram 
did the business. So, wishing you lots of hap- 
piness with the five hundred dollars, (which, 
by good rights, ought to be more,) I come to 
the second claws of my letter. 

“I’m afraid it'll be an awful snarl, for I ain’t 
got no gift of expressing myself. As you and 
me has been pardners once, Miss, I thought that, 
perhaps—— Hang it! I didn’t think you'd 
have me, because I know I ain’t half good 
enough for you. But I must tell you that you’re 
jest the prettiest and smartest girl 1 ever laid 
eyes on. You’ve got real grit; and if you'll 
have me, I’ll do anything you say. I ain’t got 
no great eddication, but I’ll study like blazes— 
and I guess I can manage to ketch up. If you 
don’t like my being on the road, jest say so, 
and [’ll turn anything you like. I’ve got a snug 
little house, and some land, near Chicago, in- 
habited at present by an old femail relative; 
but she won’t trouble you, as she’s a little crazy, 
and very accommodating. 

“Hoping, Miss, that you'll take no offence, 
where none’s intended, I am your obedient ser- 
vant and admirer, Hiram NELsa. 

«P. §.—Should have liked to make the above 
several degrees warmer, but afraid of presoom- 
ing until I heer from you. *Am prepared to 
write a tearing love-letter on the slightest ‘en- 











couragement. Don’t make no odds to me if you 
ain’t got a red cent.” 

I laughed until I cried over this epistle; and 
feeling sorry for the honest, susceptible Hiram, 
I sat down at my writing-table and declined his 
generous offer as gently as I could. I certainly 
had no objection to his being ‘‘on the road,” as he 
was not there in the capacity of a highwayman. 

I displayed my five hundred dollars in triumph; 
and, by general advice, concluded to present 
myself with a service of plate—as it might come 
handy at some future day. 

A second epistle, received from Mr. Nelsh 
about six months afterward, contained the fol- 
lowing announcement: 

“I was dreadful cut up, Miss, at you letter, 
though it was real kind, too; and I'd no right 
to look for more—it took all the starch out of 
me, though, and people said I wasn’t myself at 
all. Well, while I was moping around, I fell 
in with little Miss Susan again—and she looked 
so kinder like a stray kitten, that I found my- 
self making up to her before I knew it. She 
seems real fond of me; and when I told her all 
about the letter I’d sent you, and the one I got 
in return, she wasn’t a bitmad. She says she'd 
like to kiss the ground you walk on—and she 
does owe you a heap. Susan and me’s to be 
married before long; and if you ever come our 
way, Miss, you'll find a hearty welcome.” 

So‘ Hiram” was comforted, and I was glad of it. 

The next time I traveled it was with a body- 
guard; as the family were afraid that my adven- 
tures might not always turn out so successfully. 
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On a plain of fair Assyria, 
Near four thousand years ago, 
Rose a voice of anguished pleading 
From the depths of human woe, 
Has my Father but one blessing? 
Bless me also, even me! 
Forty centuries have glided 
Down the restless sea of time; 
And that prayer is still ascending 
From worn hearts in every clime. 
Bless me also, oh! my Father! 
Bless me also, even me! 
Want, when starving amid plenty, 
Wondering why each varied lot, 
Mutely asks the great All Father— 
Asks, although it knows it not, 
Has my Father but one blessing! 
Bless me also, even me! 
Bondmen miserably wearing 
All they know of life away; 
Brutalized, degraded, toiling, 





Unrequited, day by day 
Plead, oh! bless me, oh! my Father! 
Bless me also, even me! 


Wretches, whom the curse of madness 
Fills with all its blighting power, 
By their inccherent ravings, 
Wildly. plead in every hour, 
Tias my Father, then, no blessing 
For me also, even me? 
Idiocy, with laugh unmeaning, 
Senseless gibber, stupid stare ; 
By its helpless degradation 
Mutely lifts the old-time prayer; 
Bless me also, oh! my Father! 
Bless me also, even me! 
Want and shame, and sin and sorrow, 
Weakness suffering, grief and care; 
Ail that moves God’s heart to pity, 
Ts a constant, voiceless prayer. 
Bless me also, oh! my Father! 
Bless me also, even me! 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





“Our cat is dead, and Lady Jemima has mar- 
ried the walrus.” 

It was a somewhat astonishing announcement 
to overtake one in a quiet thicket, where for the 
last half-hour there had been no sounds but 
those made by the red squirrels prying about 
the dead logs, and the robins getting ready to 
go to bed before the sun set, with a chattering 
and commotion among old and young that spoke 
poorly for the discipline maintained in the 
family. 

I had been lying on my back on the grass, 
and looking up at the sky for the express plea- 
gure of enjoying that peculiar sensation it gives; 
one seems floating slowly out into infinite space. 

“Our cat is dead, and Lady Jemima has 
married the walrus. 

The announcement was repeated, the voice 
sounded close at hand, and this time was ear- 
nest, even imperious, as though the exigency 
of the case demanded that some decisive step 


‘ should be taken by somebody without delay. I 


raised myself on my elbow and looked about, 
feeling a little dazed. . Of course, I knew that 
Lady Jemima had never been married at Grace 
Church, with a white satin train three yards 
long, in the presence of her friends, to a wal- 
rus; and we have no grounds for believing 
that the mermaids and men (for a walrus is a 
merman, after all) publish newspapers in their 
caves; and then I remembered the Atlantic 
telegraph, it would be easy enough for any sea- 
king to send a message by that. 

I felt a little relieved, and sat up and looked 
about, able now to wonder why the intelligence 
had been brought to me of all people, and who 
could have brought it, for the sea was leagues 
and leagues away; but, to be sure, a man is 
never secure from the wiles of mermaids. Per- 
haps the ghost of the knight-cat himself had 
returned to tell the harrowing tale; and the 
Fox sisters, and their successors, have. made 
spirits too accessible for even nervous people 
to be alarmed or startled by the appearance 
of any sort of phantom, from Cain and Abel 
down to the pet devils that we cherish in our 
own poetical interiors—so I sat still and waited. 

There was a rush and a bound, which made 
me almost think the walrus himself ‘had come; 
or, perhaps, his sister, enraged at his marriage 
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with a human, and anxious to vent her spleen 
on some one of the hated bride’s race; though, 
to be sure, if she could only have patience and 
wait till the bridegroom settled down into a 
regular husband, which means a very irregular 
one, she might haye wreaked her vengeance on 
the lady herself for all the lord and master 
would have cared; and I made up my mind to 
say so, and save my own life if I could—for why 
should I be martyred on account of a Lady Je- 
mima that saw fit to elope with a walrus; and 
that I meant to ask the sea-nymph if she had 
any reason at all, which, of course, she would 
not have, being a female. The avenger might 
be Circe herself, and I tried to look as. much 
like Ulysses as I could at short notice; and I 
determined to petition that, at least, I might be 
changed into an eagle, with spangled banners 
for wings, so that even in my transformation I 
should be able to carry out the national fond- 
ness for brushing ‘the stars and stripes” in 
everybody’s eyes. 

Then, out of the darkest part of the thicket, 
came a long, thin creature, bloodless enough to 
haye been a ghost, dressed in a linen blouse 
and trousers, (I thought, if it’s a merwoman 
she’s strong-minded, and tried to say, ‘Now I 
lay me down to sleep,” and in my trouble said 
it backward, and remembered, with horror, that 
I had certainly done for myself now, for that 
retrograding forward business was the old for- 
mula for raising the devil when you and I were 
wicked. wizards in the middle ages,) with a 
great bunch of wood-lilies in one hand, and a 
crown of buck-thorn about the torn straw hat 
set on the creature’s tawny hair. 

‘“‘How do you do, prince of the Zoambodes?” 
said he. ‘‘Puss lost one of his enchanted boots;: 
and so the walrus ate Lady Jemima’s mother, 
and Tom Thumb stood in the house Jack built,. 
and sang lillibullew until Mary drove the cows 
home across the sands of Dee. So we go, up: 
and down, leter, lotter, milk-and-water; pull 
the bobbin, and the latch will fly up; open. 
sesame, for Ariel’s gone fishing; don’t make- 
faces at me, Caliban, for I’m Prospero.” 

Now I knew the apparition was ‘The Widow 
Gregory’s Tim,” though I had not before chanced: 
to see him during my week’s wandering about 


the pretty valley. 
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Most people called him an idiot, and proved 
themselves imbecile by so doing; others classed 
him among the ordinary sufferers of insanity; 
but he did not belong there, either. Indeed, 
the inexplicable explanation that my old land- 
lady gave suited his case best. 

“He acts as near like my brother Joel’s 
Almiry Ann did, after she went luny about her 
sailor lover, as can be, only with a kind o’ touch 
0’ wildness that she hadn’t, you know—that 
comes, I’ve allays reckoned, from the thunder— 
ye see he’s lightning distracted.” 

For, six years before, when Tim was a beau- 
tiful, golden-haired boy of ten, his father had 
been killed close at his side by a flash of light- 
ning. The child was not injured physically, 
was not rendered insensible by it; but for nearly 
a year he never spoke; and from that time he 
had lived under the strange cloud which seemed 
to have left his imagination alone untroubled. 

He stood for an instant and looked search- 
ingly in my face with his burning blue eyes, 
burst into a loud laugh, and exclaimed, 

«‘You’ve been in the enchanted castle! Five, 
six—picking up sticks! Don’t wake Caliban. 
I'll show you where the lilies are. Look at 
that—what do you call that?” 

He pointed to a field-spider that was trailing 
his long legs over my boot. 

‘‘He’s spinning a veil for the princess,” I said. 

Tim clapped his hands in delight, threw back 
his head, and imitated, in quick succession, the 
calls of every bird and beast that could be found 
in the neighborhood with such perfection, that 
it was startling. 

“Now sing lillibullew,” said he. 

But that was beyond me; so I told him gravely 
that I was not permitted. He understood at 
once, and put his finger on his lips. 

“The chip-muck’s father was too stingy to 
buy him a soul, so he took a gizzard at nine- 
pence,” said Tim. 

I made a mental review of my human ac- 
quaintance, and wondered if the fathers of a 
good many of them had not been equally miserly. 
Tim interrupted me by asking, 

““Do you remember Cleopatra’s red silk dress? 
She had the stomach-ache from eating the pearl, 
and cured herself with an Algebra. Now look 
here!” 

He threw down the lilies, seated himself by 
me, pulled a pencil and bit of paper from his 
pocket, and rapidly traced a geometrical figure 
with wonderful curves and angles, and then a 
lake with a frog on some water-flags in the fore- 
ground. 

“X Y Z was the clue,” said Tim; ‘but Gen. 








Washington lost it just as he heard the Mino- 
taur coming up behind; and then Minerva 
changed Lady Macbeth into a snapping-turtle. 
Now let’s turn summersets,” which he pro- 
ceeded to do to an extent that made my head 
swim. 

After that he followed me quite soberly down 
to the road, occasionally stopping to give me 
the private history of some harmless, striped 
snake, or indulge in mysterious hints concern- 
ing the business which occupied the great crim- 
son and gold-winged butterflies that flitted about 
us. 

Near the dainty brown cottage where he 
lived, we met his mother, a pretty, placid-look- 
ing woman, young still, but with the seal of her 
great sorrows, that had set her apart from the 
rest of the world, plainly stamped on her face. 

The little lawn in front of the house was 
bright with flowers; blossoming vines covered 
the porch, and one sturdy running rose had 
clambered to the very roof, and twisted a crim- 
son wreath about the edge. Mrs. Gregory told 
me that Tim had helped train all the plants; 
and his love for them, or rather the shape it 
assumed, I discovered, was one of the strangest 
phenomena connected with his abnormal state. 


According to him they all had souls, and . 


sometimes, to pick a blossom would throw him 
into a violent paroxysm of suffering; he said 
the roots were all fast in his soul, and it hurt 
him. He had a great reverence for all white 
flowers; toward the colored ones he showed a 
tenderness which he explained later to me. He 
said they had sinned, and were not yet through 
suffering—when they were, their leaves would 
whiten like lilies. 

I do not know how his vagaries might have 
affected another, but to me they were never 
troublesome, or even ludicrous—and from that 
first meeting we became fast friends. Tim 
would come to see me daily; and if I was busy 
with my books or papers, would crouch down 
on the floor at my feet, and sit there perfectly 
quiet until I was ready to attend to him, watch- 
ing me with a solicitude that was almost painful. 
Sometimes, if a bird lighted on the window-sill, 
or a bee flew in, so full of business that, like 
most busy people, he made more noise about 
his private concerns than anybody has a right 
to do, Tim would approach the intruder on tip- 
toe, and mention softly that I “had gone over 
there,” and must not be disturbed. 

Once I asked him what he meant by that in- 
definite expression. 

“Over where dreams come from,” said Tim; 
“hush! don’t tell anybody the way.” 
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Women, and children following the lead of 
their stupid elders, usually felt it their duty to 
be afraid of Tim, though he had never been 
known to harm anybody; and the coarse boys 
in the village, with that instinct which would, 
of itself, give one an uncomfortable feeling that 
humanity must be closely allied to brutes, often 
teased him when they met him wandering about 
the fields. 

I am afraid that my permitting the companion- 
ship of Tim, after having been rather uncour- 
teously regardless of the attempts of the rest of 
the neighborhood at acquaintance, gave them a 
very low opinion of my mental powers. Indeed, 
however humiliating the confession may be, can- 
dor compels me to admit that 1 once heard sun- 
dry remarks between my nice old landlady and 
a visitor, which were by no means complimen- 
tary where I was concerned. 

“Tt ain’t to say that he isn’t quiet, and easy 
pleased,” said good old aunty Doyle; ‘but it’s 
my opinion that like takes to like—and so it’s 
nat’ral that he must have a twist somewhere as 
well as Tim.” 

And the visitor shook her head and groaned; 
for the good woman had that peculiarly feminine 
mind, which accepts a thing as true because 
somebody has said it was; and the deacon had 
said I was guilty of that which was “forbid,” 
and the deacon knew where I would ge, and so 
did the old lady. Aunty Doyle, perhaps, being 
of a softer material, or, perhaps, unwilling that 
an inmate of her dwelling should be so uncere- 
moniously consigned to unpleasantly warm re- 
gions, groaned, and remarked, “That while 
there was life there was hope—there was no 
tellin’ when a body might turn.” 

“No,” her visitor said, with a responsive 
groan; “‘but yer story-writin’, and yer play- 
actin’, and yer balls, and yer furbelows, it’s all 
writ down against, and plain to understand as 
what Revelations says agin the Pope.” 

It was evident that I never would “turn,” 
even if there might be hope for all; and the 
good soul proceeded to dwell upon that fact 
with a glowing satisfaction, which was in the 
highest degree impressive and edifying. 

It had always been a settled thing, in the 
minds of most of the village, that the death of 
Tim’s father had been one of those mysterious 
oceurrences called “judgments,” concerning 
which people talk so freely, concerning which, 
I grieve to say, even wise and good men have 
dared to commit the sin of writing, forgetting 
that whatever else may be permitted, or for- 
bidden, there is an express command against 
such wickedness. 


And a “judgment” had overtaken poor Tim’s 
‘father. He was to have been a minister and a 
missionary, and had ‘‘backed out;” they were 
regardless of the fact that he had not done so 
until an incurable malady declared itself, and 
made his life one ceaseless vigil of pain. He 
had been a studious man, and was thus thrown 
more upon the companionship of his books. To 
teach Tim had been one of his chief pleasures— 
and the boy was cursed with a singularly pre- 
cocious intellect. The father did not remember ° 
any more than other people do in similar cases, 
what harm might come of this forcing process. 
I have seen the volumes that were familiar text- 
books to the child at an age when, if he could 
have spelled “baker,” and said the Lord’s 
prayer, he would have been as far advanced in 
knowledge as was healthy either for body or 
soul; and I never could look at them without 
pity for the creature, such as I always feel for 
such victims, from the days when old Evelyn 
tormented such a soul, down to the sufferers in 
this age of cramming and forcing. 

There the invalid lived with his books, his 
wife and his child; and one of the chief items 
in the list of sins made out against him, was the 
fact that he read novels and poetry immoder- 
ately; and that before Tim could fairly speak 
plain, ‘“‘he could say things off like an actor, 
that would make your hair stand on end.” 

On the day of the thunder-storm, Mr. Gregory 
was sitting in the cottage-porch reading Shaks- 
peare aloud—reading the Tempest to Tim, who 
sat on the steps a little below him. They saw 
the shower coming up; Mrs. Gregory came to 
the door and recommended them to come in, for 
it would beat directly on the porch. It would not 
reach them for some moments yet, Mr. Gregory 
said; and Tim begged him to go on, for it was 
grand to listen to Prospero’s magie arts with 
such surroundings. 

So he read on, and the storm rushed up, and 
the first flash of lightning smote him between 
his wife and child; and the pure soul went away 
to that land where the perfection of beauty in 
every shape, where the freedom from pain, the 
rest after all this weariness, awaits us—thank 
God! 

I have written these details a little to express 
my detestation of that word “judgment,” applied 
$by one human being to another; but more to 

give you some idea of what poor Tim’s training 
{had been, that you might see it was not sur- 
; prising that in the cloud which had fallen upon 

his mental faculties, the unhealthily awakened 

imagination should only be quickened into new 
$ activity. 
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Some acquaintances of mine came to the vil- 
lage for a few weeks, when summer grew most 
golden and gorgeous. A quaint old German 
metaphysician, who was wonderfully interested 
in Tim, and was considered an undoubted lunatic 
by the neighborhood, and for excellent reasons. 
He wore blue spectacles, and a long beard, car- 
ried a white umbrella, and daily passed through 
the village, on his return from his rambles, with 
his hands and coat pockets loaded with ‘stones 
and weeds, and all.the trash he could lay claws 
to.” 

His wife was—oh! bless me, she was:just one 
of those women it is impossible to describe! I 
shall have to adopt Tim’s idea and say that her 
soul might have been in a white lily once, and 
after that in a wood-thrush, and that she had 
retained the purity of the flowers and the tune- 
ful song of the bird. 

They had one child, a little marvel of sweet- 
ness and beauty, whom Tim christened the 
“White Fairy; and to those who loved the 
child, the name seemed so fitting that it quite 
took the place of her rightful appellation of Ina, 
which name, I devoutly hope, if you insist on 
pronouncing it with a long, harsh English I, 
may choke you in the attempt. 

White Fairy was only six years old, so Tim’s 
wonderful visions, his theories concerning the 
flowers being hurt by a touch, his perceptions 
in regard to elves, his secrets with butterflies, 
and the rest, were in keeping with the magic 
realm of childhood where she lived. The mathe- 
matics, and the strange jumble of heathen my- 
thology, historical lore and poetic fable, were 
received by her as matters pertaining to his 
superior years and wisdom; and though she was 
too quick not to perceive that, in some way, Tim 
was different from other people, probably, no- 
thing would have astonished White Fairy more 
than the knowledge that her pet companion was 
held to occupy debateable ground somewhere 
between the limits of idiocy and madness. 

The professor had a mania that summer for 
studying botany, and hunting about in Audu- 
bon’s footsteps, (by-the-way, some of his expe- 
riences of that season make one of the best 
chapters in the book he wrote on his return to 
Germany—bless him, long may the smoke of 
his meerchaum curl blue in the air!) and Tim 
was an invaluable guide and aid. There was 
no haunt in all the great woods, which began 
below the village, that was not as familiar to 
Tim as his own cottage-lawn; no strange plant 
described that Tim could not tell at once, if it 
was to be found anywhere in that region; and 
as for the birds, if he had been hatched from a 





robin’s egg, and brought up in the tlickets, he 
could not have been more familiar with their. 
habits, or on better terms with the whole 
feathered tribe. 

Morning after morning I would be awakened 
by Tim’s call under my window, sometimes be- 
fore the earliest bird had fairly finished his 
breakfast; and from that time till the whole 
party was started on some sort of expedition, 
Tim was not quite happy. 

They were very pleasant, sunny weeks; idle 
ones, perhaps, as far as I was concerned, but 
not the species of idleness that I am inclined to 
regard as time thrown away—you may explain 
the paradox as you please. White Fairy used 
to sing Ariel’s song in a voice sharp as a green 
gooseberry, and full of promise, as the first 
attempts of a wood-thrush. 


“Merrily, merrily shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough ;” 


and I thought it quite in keeping with the time. 
The professor had numerous theories in re- 
gard to Tim, but they were all somewhat beyond 


+me, though they sounded well, which is the 


great desideratum in theories after all; but as 
each new one was usually soon upset by some 
act on the part of the boy, none of them grew 
into that lucidity of perfection—I think, that 
sounds mystical and German, which, as a gene- 
ral thing, characterized my good friend’s ideas. 
The professor said that, according to all the 
rules of some law with a long name—it may 
have been psychology, and I may be betraying 
my ignorance by thinking it could possibly have 
been that—a thunder-storm ought to affect Tim 
in a peculiar way, physically and mentally. 
He declared confidently that at such a time the 
boy’s bodily frame would be reached with tor- 
ture, and his shattered mind would make fierce 
struggles to round out of its chaotic state and 
center upon itself; that in due proportion to the 
suddenness and violence of the storm, would be 
the effect produced upon the unfortunate. 

That sounded very grand; and as he took his 
pipe out of his mouth, blew the smoke away 
that he might see clearly, and looked full in 
my face, I was sufficiently subdued to receive 
his dogmatic assertions with humility, and feel- 
ing that I was rapidly being carried out into 
the deep waters of transcendentalism, and should 
inevitably be drowned, I teok to the long-boat 
at once, that is, I dropped the conversation—my 
metaphor would be more complete if I had any 
way of accounting for a long-boat on those 
turbid waters. 

Two days after, we were all together at the 
house where the professor made his head- 
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quarters, when up rushed the first thuider-storm } 


Well, I need not tell you how the professor 


of the season—and a more violent tempest I have } rushed wildly into the marsh, how he stumbled 


seldom seen. 

Tim was the only person unmoved; he ad- 
mired the lightning, said the thunder was the 
gods growling, and occupied himself arranging 
a vase of his favorite white lilies. 

I looked at the professor—the professor 
smoked furiously and was silent for some mo- 
ments. ‘I conceive,” said I, grandly, ‘that 
the process of theory explosions, when a can- 
chatenation of events——” 

“Ach, mein Gott! don’t be a fool!” interrupted 
the professor, and I laughed. “But I can’t un- 
derstand it.” 

“I can,” said I. «Old fellow, you may argue 
and puzzle me with big words, in the meantime 
the storm brings not even a troubled’ memory 
to poor Tim, because God’s merciful providence 
has prevented it.” 

The professor was‘silenced for once; but he 
was a good old heathen, and took it in better 
part than most modern philosophers, who have 
wonderful capabilities of faith in every direction, 
except toward God, would have done. 

But you may find these details of those days 
tedious, for I suppose there is nothing very ro- 
mantic about them—so you shall have the end, 
which was not far off—the end that I could not 
think sad. 

One day the professor started on a long ramble 
through a troublesome part of the wocds. He 
wanted some plant that grew in the very middle 
of a morass, and would not listen to reason on 
the subject, though I proved logically that he 
had better take some other plant, for the fact 
of this one with the horrid long name and the 
nasty odor growing where it did, was a proof 
that it did not want to be picked, and never 
ought to be. 

But people with theories never will hear 
reason—so I prepared to accompany him to the 
edge of the marsh, one step into it I promised 
him I would not go, though I saw him sinking 
down to Hades. I would sit on the bank and 
write his dying speech for his poor wife’s benefit; 
and I hoped, for the sake of his future peace, 
it might be a recantation of all his diabolical 
opinions. 

So, with much fun and laughter, we set out. 
Tim was at home that day—his mother was not 
well, and he would not leave her. The expe- 
dition was beyond the dear madame and Fairy, 
but it was agreed that we were to return by the 
lake at a certain hour, and that they should meet 


us there with luncheon, and we would spend the } 


afternoon in that prettiest of all places. 





and spluttered, how the irritated frogs clamored 
about him, and he got soaked almost to the 
waist, while I sat laughing at a safe distance. 
After all he did not find the plant; and there he 
stood in the middle of the black ooze and slime, 
and fulminated German oaths a yard long, and 
1 yelled like a wild Indian with delight at his 
discomfiture. 

He struggled out at last, as I had predicted, 
so thoroughly soaked that there was nothing 
for it but to go home at once the shortest way. 
My watch, as usual, had run down; the pro- 
fessor had left his in the house, but he blinked 
wisely at the sun when we got where we could 
see it, and decided that we were so much in ad- 
vance of our hour that we should reach the 
cottage before madam and Fairy would have 
set out for the lake. 

I must say that nobody but us called it a lake. 
Saw-mill pond was the unpoetical appellation it 
bore among the natives—a deep, dark sheet, 
the end toward the mill crowded with logs, the 
banks green and pleasant, with breaks in the 
woods disclosing pretty views, and wealth of 
moss and strange plants all about; you have 
seen a hundred such spots, only this was prettier 
than the places you remember. 

We reached the house. On the porch sat 
madam, with her writing-desk on her lap, busily 
writing letters. She sprang up at sight of us 
and called, 

“Where is Fairy?” 

Then the fright, the quick questions—it all 
meant that we were very late. The mail had 
come in just as madam was ready to set out; 
there was an important letter which required 
an immediate answer; madam had sent Fairy 
on with the luncheon-basket, for she was a wise 
little maiden, and knew the path well. 

What we all thought of, though we did not 
speak it, was the child’s love for the water- 
lilies—if she should get on the logs and try to 
reach them? 

Away we ran—I cannot tell you what it was 
like, I did not know what I dreaded; but it 
seemed to me that I was running a race against 
death, and that invisible hands seemed trying 
to hold me back. 

We reached the pool—the professor was in 
advance; he gave a shout of joy, which I echoed 
for the benefit of madam, who was struggling 
on somewhere along the path. 

I gained the bank. There stood Fairy; she 
had her little arms stretched out toward the 
water, and she was calling dismally, 
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“Come back, Tim! Come back! Don’t rh His mother had recovered from her head- 
so long under the water! Dear Tim, come $ ache, and he had come down to the lake to 
back!” ; find us. 

Her dress was wet and torn, her long, yellow Of course, the child’s account was never very 
$ 





curls dripping with moisture. Oh! what did it} clear. She said she cried, not because she was 
mean? frightened, but because she ‘‘trembled inside,” 
When Fairy reached the lake, she, of course, ; and was afraid she had been wicked. Tim 
found nobody; but being a sage little thing, she ; tried to comfort her; she should have the lilies— 
did not take that opportunity to be frightened, $he ran over the logs oo just before we 
but concluding we would soon appear, waited § ¢ame up. 
with composure, and occupied herself in spread- “And he jumped in the water, papa, and 
ing out the little banquet of cake and sour wine. } he stops so long. Call him! Do call him!” 
She gathered a quantity of wood-violets to} Ah! it was useless to call! We sent Fairy 
decorate the stump that served for a table; but } and madam back to the house; we took a little 
she was not content; she looked out on the 3 boat and rowed out to the spot, and we found 
lake, and a great longing filled her young soul } poor Tim. 
to have some water-lilies. The mill was not He had slipped off the log, though, as he 
going; the logs must be safe enough when it} could swim with great ease, that would have 
was not; she had often seen Tim and me walk } been a slight misfortune. But he had fallen 
over them; she would try, for the little thing } headlong among the great bunches of lilies, and 
never knew what fear meant; and she had one; in his efforts to extricate himself, had twisted 
of those odd natures which are easily affected } the tough stems about his neck till his head 
by certain sights, sounds, and odors—and she 3 was held securely fastened under the water. 
always said the scent of the lilies ‘‘made her Tim was done with this world. The merciful 
soul go to sleep.” Father had allowed his last act to be that dearest 
She crossed the logs; as she leaned over the 3 heroism, the saving of an innocent life; then 
last one to reach the lilies, it rolled under her, } He had called him up where the flowers never 
and she fell in; but before she released her hold 3 fade, where the great white light warms the 
of a dead limb, the cry she uttered was echoed soul, and where angel teachings clear it from 
from the shore—Tim bounded over the logs and = mists and darkness of this earthly pil- 


carried her safely on to the bank. siiidati 





THE FROZEN SHIP. 
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Ox! mariner brave! on the crested wave, Lo! the winter still! but his hand is chill, 
That rolls ‘neath the sunny dome; And the gaze of his dreaming eye 

Why seek ye the deep, where the surges sleep, Seems fixed in despair, as if listening there 
Afar in the Frost King’s home? To some perishing sufferer’s sigh! 

On the tossing sea ye may wander free Ah, winter! dream on till eternity’s dawn, 
To many a sunny strand; With that statue-like group of dead, 

But your couch shall be low, in the drifting snow, Whose dirge is the wail of the frozen gale, 
Away in the Northern land. The fathomless drift their bed! 

Look out on the main, which an adamant chain The gods of the storm, round each marble form 
Binds down to its iron will; Their reveling court have kept; 

Lo! a bark lieth there, in the cold, bleak air, And muttered drear, in each dull, cold ear, 
And her decks are lone and still! Yet, heedless, still on they kept; 

Not a living sound breaks the silence round, And many an age, while the storm shall rage 
But the groan of the iceberg’s shock, On the shore of that dreary clime, 

Or the shivering face of some clear, blue wall They shall slumber away, hed by decay— 
From the brow of the crystal rock. Unchanged by the hand of time. 

Do ye ask the band that hath bravely manned Then, seamen, go not to that ice-bound spot, 
That bark ’mid the breaker’s roar; Where chaos eternal reigns; 

*Twere better to roam where the white waves foam, Where the ice-crags rise to the sunless skies, 
Than come to this desert shore; And the ocean is bound in chains; 





For the Angel of Death, on the Frost King's breath, On the tossing sea ye may journey free 
O’er the hearts of her crew hath flown; ; To many a gladsome strand ; 

They are rigid and cold, while the dark, damp mould } But your couch shall be low, in the drifting snow, 

Hath crept o'er their brows of stone. 3 Away in the Northern land. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 377, 


CHAPTER VIII. larger sum, expecting to be cut down in her esti- 

“Nor pretty?” said little Rhoda Weeks, } mate. 
smoothing the camel’s-hair shawl that lay? “One hundred!” exclaimed Rhoda, with calm 
upon the table with both her little hands, as} scorn. ‘One hundred!” 
if she had been a drygoods clerk of long prac- “Miss Constance Hudson, this shawl cost 
tice. “The colors not bright, Miss Hudson? } three thousand dollars!” 

I—yes, I am astonished! Not bright? Why,} Constance rounded her beautiful lips, and 
just look how every thread gives its color to} gave a low whistle. Her eyes, expanding with 
the next, how they sort of go into one another, } amazement, were turned upon Rhoda, who met 
and grow softer, and—and—— Well, if I can’t} her gaze with a conscious smile. 

tell just how it is in words, I know that this “Three thousand dollars—and left with you 
shawl is something stupendous—a great deal } to sell? There, there, little Rhoda! It won't 
more stupendous, understand, than them red- } do—it won’t do.” 

and-yellow things that glisten so, and cut such} ‘That means you don’t believe me,” said 
a splash. Don’t you see! this shawl is made out } Rhoda, sitting very upright in her chair, and 
of little pieces, made by ever so many work-} turning her head on one side like a furious little 
people, and stitched into this wonderful pat-} Jenny Wren, ready to peck. ‘I’m much obliged 
tern, when it’s all put together like a patch-{ to you; but this shawl cost three thousand dol- 
work-quilt? That’s the way it’s done off in the} lars, and I’ve got it to sell. Shouldn’t you like 
Inders. This was made for a fellow they call a} to buy it, now, Miss Hudson?” 

Pacher, and he gave it to the father of a friend “Well, perhaps I could, if I liked!” answered 
of mine, who has kept it in a camphcr-wood } Constance, flushing scarlet with anger. 

trunk ever since, only putting it on now and} “Exactly,” chimed in the little girl. “Per- 
then jest to show off with. It would take away } haps we could, if we liked; three thousand dol- 
your breath if I was to tell you half of what it } lars is nothing to us. Oh, no!” 

is worth in solid gold.” Constance clenched her hand, and locked her 

Constance Hudson, who had been regarding } white teeth in sudden rage. At which Rhoda 
Mrs. Holt’s shawl with supercilious carelessness, } lifted her tiny finger, and said in a grave, re- 
really believing it deficient in that brilliancy ; proving manner worthy of her grandmother, 
which her crude taste demanded in everything, “Oh! now you are getting angry, Miss Con- 
now gave her attention more earnestly to the} stance. For shame!” 
beautiful fabric, very much impressed by Rhoda’s “Angry! angry! You provoking little tyke! 
evident reverence for it. What is it to you, I want to know,. whether I’ve 

‘Yes, yes, I see; on a second look one does } got three thousand dollars or not?” 
see how rich it is, but a little knotty on the “Qh, nothing! nothing in the world! Only I 
wrong side—don’t you think so?” know you haven’t.” 

“Knotty!” exciaimed Rhoda, tossing her little ‘And you think I can’t buy that shawl?” 
head. ‘Why that is the very thing; that’s how; ‘I know youcan’t. Who better? Now, just 
we make sure it’s the genuine Inder.” to prove it, I don’t expect to get anything like 

“Qh, yes! now I see,” answered Constance, } the price this beautiful thing is worth.” 
quite subdued by the child’s superior know- “You don’t?” 


ann 





ledge. _ “How much did you say it cost?” “No, 1 don’t. Look at it; feel the knots. See 
“*Guess.” how the colors run into each other like a hum- 
‘Well, a hundred dollars.” ming-bird’s neck. Now one thousand dollars 





But for her shopping experience of the last} will buy this shawl. It’s got to be sold, and 
month Constance would have said fifty; but this no one ean be expected to pay what it’s worth. 


had enlightened her a little, and she named the } One thousand cash down, and it is yours.” 
451 
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«And you think I can’t raise so much?” 

“IT know you can’t.” 

‘We shall see!” 

“Yes, we shall see.” 

I am afraid little Rhoda was rather aggravat- 
ing with that pert shake of her head, and the 
knowing look of her eyes. At any rate, the 
young girl's exhorbitant vanity was aroused, 
and she felt herself insulted. The love of spend- 
ing had grown strong upon her. There is no 
power more intoxicating than that of squander- 
ing money to a person whose whole life has 
been one of privation. 

“If the money would strangle you, I’d be sure 
and get it,” she said, pushing the shawl in a 
heap to the floor; and with that Constance flung 
herself out of the room, muttering wrathfully in 
her hot anger. 

“If she, or any one else could get it, I 
shouldn’t much care if it did choke me a little,” 
muttered Rhoda, lifting the shawl with both 
arms, thus half burying herself in its loese 
folds; ‘*but so much money isn’t to be found 
among my customers. What shall Ido? What 
can I do? If I’d said it couldn’t be managed, 
she would have given right up. The first word 
I spoke that way made her turn white as a 
ghost. Poor lady! poor lady! if I only could 
help her! But no lady will believe it is worth 
so much money. I wouldn’t have thought it 
myself, only she made it so clear how long it 
took to make one, and how far it came on 
camels’ backs. I wonder why camels really ara 
long necked and humpy! I take it from what 
she said—curious how much she knows. Oh, 
dear! what can I do about this?” 

Rhoda dragged the shawl up to the table, end 
folding her arms upon it, laid her head upon. 
them in utter despondency. How desperate the 
child must have become may be imagined, when 
she had appealed to Constance Hudson, asking, 
in her extremity, if she knew of any person rich 
enough to purchase so precious a garment. The 
girl had mocked her by hinting at a wish to buy 
it herself, and this completed Rhoda’s discour- 
agement. 

While the little creature sat despondent and 
almost crying, Constance came back to her 
room, flushed, panting, and with sauey triumph 
flashing out from her beautiful face. 

‘“‘Here is the money—give me the shawl; but, 
remember, if it isn’t worth the price, I’ll take 
you up for swindling—I will, or my name isn’t 
Constance Hudson. Get up, I say, and let me 
look at the article.” 

The girl held a roll of money in her hands, 
which she opened and fluttered tauntingly 





before the astonished eyes of Rhoda. Never be- 
fore had those eyes been so large, or the honest 
little face so bewildered. 

“Let me—let me look at them; are they 
real?” she gasped, reaching out her hand. 

“No you don’t, till I know how real the 
shawl is. That’sethe first question. Just get 
off it with your arms; I want some one who is 
a judge to tell me how much humbug there is 
in it.” 

Constance pulled the shawl from under 
Rhoda’s arms, and was gathering it up in her 
own. 

“Stop, stop!” said Rhoda, breathless with 
sudden fright. ‘Ig it Mr. Sterling you are 
going to ask?” 

For an instant Constance was taken aback. 
She partly dropped the shawl upon the table, 
and the color left her cheeks, but she recovered 
herself at once with a short laugh, and huddled 
it together again. 

‘‘Nonsense! it is isn’t him. What does he 
know of such things; and what is Sterling to 
me, I’d like you to tell?” 

Rhoda was relieved, and loosened her grasp 
on the shawl. She knew well that’ Mrs. Holt 
would be terribly wounded if her son was made 
acquainted with the sacrifice she was making, 
and still hesitated. 

“‘More than that,” said Constance, exhibiting 
a degree of anxiety that satisfied Rhoda of her 
earnestness, “I don’t want him, or anybody 
else, to know that I’ve bought the shawl, not 
my own father. If I take it, the whole thing is 
a secret between you and me.” 

Rhoda made no answer; but after Constance 
had left the room fell into thought, and sat for 
a long time with her elbows on the table, and 
her shrewd little face supported by a hand 
pressed against either cheek. 

‘‘Where did she get the money! Old Hudson 
hasn’t got so much. Can she earn it cutting 
those pictures on stone and on steel? Maybe 
she does, I don’t know; and, anyway, it’s none 
of my business, so long as the money is good— 
but it’s awful strange.” 

Meantime Constance went into the room 
below, and there she found Church smoking a 
segar, with his eyes half closed, and a soft, hazy 
vapor floating around his head. He was an ugly 
man, and gray hairs were plentiful in his beard 
and around his temples; but there was a con- 
scious power about him that had its fascinations 
for a girl like Constance—and he knew it well 

“Here it is,” she said, sitting down on the 
carpet at his feet, and throwing out the rich 
folds of the shawl till it floated around her. 
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“Now. téll me if she speaks the truth. Is this 
thing worth all the money she talks about? I 
don’t believe it.” 

Church took a corner of the shawl between 
his hands and examined it closely. Then he 
threw it across a table, and leaning back, smoked 
luxuriously while he took the pattern, with its 
slender palm-leaves and delicate bordering, into 
his mind. Constance sat on the floor close by 
him, with one foot huddled under her, and both 
hands locked over the opposite knee—a position 
which was in great favor with her when she 
dared to take it, and which the man was coarse 
enough to like. 

“Well, what of it?” she inquired, after a little. 
«All a shame, I dare say.” 

“A sham! Why, girl, there isn’t another 
shawl like that in America. ‘It’s worth all she 
says it cost, and more, too.” 

Constance suddenly loosened her hands and 
let her knee fall downward. 

“You don’t say so. Worth three thousand 
dollars—second-hand, too?” 

“Every cent of it, and the more for its anti- 
quity. It is of the purest and richest work; 
you can hardly find its equal in any market. 
None of your white serpents and inextricable 
tangles of color, such as are put together in 
Paris, and pronounced the last style, but a gar- 
ment which one might be proud to leave to one’s 
grandchildren. , ; 

Church gave this opinion in a quiet way, 
puffing soft gushes of smoke forth with his 
words; but Constance was instantly thrown into 
a state of excitement. She had cared nothing 
about the beauty of the shawl. Its exquisite 
perfection made no impression upon her; but 
when its cost was assured, the desire to brave 
and astonish little Rhoda with a proof of her 
capacityto own it, was lost in an eager wish 
for a garment so expensive, which could be got 
at a third of its real value. 

“Dear me, you don’t say so; and she only 
asks a thousand dollars for it.” 

Church laughed pleasantly through the smoke 
that enclouded him. 

“Only a thousand dollars!” he chuckled. 
‘Why, one would think the creature had been 
bred in the heart of a gold mine.” 

“You needn’t laugh at me,” pouted Constance, 
rising up from the floor, putting on an awk- 


ward air of dignity. ‘I didn’t ask you to buy 
it for me, thank goodness!” 

“But I offered to buy it, Madam Peacock, and 
mean to keep my word, that is, providing you 
keep yours.” 

‘‘Keey mine! What do you mean?” 





‘““Why, to set a day when you and I are to be 
married.” 

“But I cannot do it—at least, not yet.- Be- 
sides, I don’t know as I want the shawl; it isn’t 
anything so very stunning.” 

Constance gave her head a toss, and dashed 
the hand, which Church extended to draw her 
toward him, rudely aside. ‘At any rate, I don’t 
want it enough to take any more money from 
you, Mr. Church!” 

Church gave a prolonged whiff at his segar, 
took it from his mouth and dropped a loose 
fragment of the tabacco daintily around it, 
before he made any answer. Then he seemed 
to have forgotten the direct subject of conver- 
sation, for he asked Constance, very abruptly, 
where young Sterling was just then. 

Again Constance gave that beautiful head a 
toss, which made all the rich masses of her hair 
shimmer in the light, and answered that she did 
not know anything about it, ‘‘What was William 
Sterling to her?” 

“Perhaps not much now; but he has been 
something more than I know of,” said Church, 
still busy with his segar, but eyeing her with 
the sidelong look of a crafty lawyer. 

Constance turned coldly white. She shrunk 
back from the man, and, for the moment, lost 
all courage. Then Church broke-from his cool 
self-possession and sprung upon her like a tiger, 
seizing her by the wrist. 

“Girl, is this thing true?” 

««What—what thing ?” 

Her lips were white and quivering, and he felt 
the hand he held growing cold under his grasp. 

‘That you love that young dandy!” 

‘Love him? No, no!” 

“Then why are you so pale?” 

“‘You—you frighten me! How can I help it?’ 

‘¢Have youever loved him? The truth, girl— 
I will have the truth!” 

She was growing bold, now, and the hot blood 
came rushing back to her face. He was furiously 
jealous—she could see that, and triumph in it; 
but her secret was safe. She put her head on 
one side, and lifted a finger to her lips, as if 
making up her mind. 

“Love him? No; I really do not think I ever 
did,” she said, at last, with the apparent inno- 
cence of achild. ‘Like some other people I 
could mention, it was all on his side.” 

Church turned from her in genuine anger. 
The creature had fascinated him; and with such 
men fascination takes the semblance. of love so 
completely, that it becomes a passion. 

«‘Then you have never loved him, and you do 
not love me?” 
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“T said I had never loved him—but tke 
other—— Well, that is a subject for con- 
sideration. Don’t you think so?” 

«Constance, tell me.” 

«“T haven’t time now, little Rhoda will be 
getting impatient about the shawl.” 

«Tell me one thing, and you shall have the 
shawl.” 

‘Well, what is it?” 

‘““Why does that young man hang about this 
house so constantly ?” 

“Who told you that he did hang about the 
house?” 

“TI see him go in and out with my own eyes.” 

‘Well, what then? He works here.” 

«‘And you are pleased—you like it?” 

“No, I don’t; sometimes I wish he was in 
Jericho.” 

“But your father likes it. He is constantly 
throwing you into this young man’s society.” 

“Now don’t begin to abuse my poor father. 
He has been good to me, and I won’t hear it.” 

“Still I know that he would drive me from 
the house, if he dared, and marry you to this 
young fellow.” 

“But that he never will; it is beyond his 
power,” answered the girl, while a singular 
smile crossed her lips. 

«Constance, if it could be so arranged, would 
you be willing that this young man should be 
sent away?” 

“Where to?” She spoke as if the idea gave 
her a sudden pang. 

“West; Montana—the Pacific—the Sandwich 
Islands—anywhere, so it be far enongh!” 

Constance stood a moment in dead silence, 
turning cold and white under the evil gaze of 
that bad man. He saw that there was a struggle 
going on in her heart; that some hope which 
she had cherished was dying hard, for her neck 
seemed turned to marble, and her eyes were 
full of sorrowful pain. 

«‘And he would never come back,” she whis- 
pered to herself. ‘It would be giving him up 
forever.” 

**You cannot answer,” said Church, bitterly. 
“You love the fellow, and have been cheat- 
ing me.” “ 

Constance did not hear him. During those 
few moments her good angel stood within the 
door of that heart, and shut out his voice. The 
ery of a pure, holy love came opt from the 
depths of her nature asking to be saved, striving 
to save her; but the evil influenceg soon over- 
whelmed it. The angel drew back, and the 
voice of the tempter stole through, poisoning 
as it went. Her eyes fell upon the shawl; she 





remembered the cerulean dress, with its cloud 
of lace which lay concealed in her closet up 
stairs. All the gorgeous future which had been 
so adroitly laid before her, day by day, if shared 
with that man, swept over and overwhelmed 
the good that was in her. 

“Were you speaking to me? Did you ask 
me anything?” she said, arousing herself as 
from a dream. 

“‘T asked you to choose between that man and 
me—his life and that which I can give you. 
The time has come, Constance; I will be trifled 
with no longer.” 

“TIT have chosen long ago,” she answered, 
laying one hand on his arm, and looking him 
firmly in the face. ‘‘But-what are you going 
to do with him? He is nothing to me, you 
know; but father likes the young fellow, and I 
don’t want to see him come to grief.” 

‘‘T will see that he goes out West.” 

‘‘What, to starve or dig?” 

The girl was suspicious, and her voice trem- 
bled; but she looked bold as an eagle. 

“No. He is a good artist, and understands 
surveying, I have found out. We must get him 
a position on the Pacific Railway, or give him 
an Indian Agency—something to wake up his 
ambition, or he would come back again.” 

Once more Constance lost her color and grew 
cold. 

“An Indian Agency? But the savages are at 
war everywhere. He would be in danger.” 

“Perhaps; but brave men like that.” 

“ And the frontier is full of Bushwackers and 
Jayhawkers—worse than the Indians. He would 
never come back alive—and you know it!” 

She spoke furiously, and her eyes glittered. 
The spirit of opposition was strong in that young 
heart, not because of the goodness there, or the 
love she was strangling; but I really think, in 
the abstract, she hated the man before her. It 
was only when she saw in him the embodiment 
of a splendid future, out of which came a 
panorama of palaces, horses, carriages, superb 
dresses, and jewels, resplendent enough to dazzle 
her whole being, that she could even fancy 
herself loving him. 

“He would never come back alive, and you 
know it!” she repeated, grasping the man’s arm 
till he made an effort to shake her off. 

‘‘Well, what is that to us?’ he answered, 
seizing her hand with a force that wrenched it 
from his arm. ‘Above all, what is that to you?” 

«Just this, Mr. Church. Young Sterling has 
been real good to me when I had no other 
friends, and I am no viper to sting him for his 
kindness. Send him off to a safe place, where 
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he can prosper, and I will not say a word against 
it; but I won’t see him led into danger. You 
shan’t murder him with your plotting and your 
hate. I tell you now, if any harm comes to him 
by your means, there will be thunder and light- 
ning about your head, and no mistake!” 

This dart of bravado rather pleased Church, 
who would have found a really refined woman 
terribly insipid. 

‘You are a glorious creature!” he exclaimed, 
and threw his arm over her shoulder in a sud- 
den transport of coarse admiration. The natural 
loathing of the man had been intensified by his 
evident desire to tempt young Sterling out of 
his life, and struck him a sharp blow on the 
cheek, uttering a little cry of fear the next 
instant. 

For one moment the man stepped back and 
glared at her like a fiend; then he cast his arm 
around her again, drew her face close to his, 
and left a kiss upon the hot, red cheek—the 
first he had ever dared to offer her. 

“Take that for your blow!” he said, as she 
pushed him fiercely away with both hands. 

Constance threw herself into a chair, with 
both arms extended on the table, and burst into 
a storm of wrathful crying. 

“Come, come!” pleaded Church, approaching 
her in abject penitence, “there is no harm done; 
or if there is, my cheek has suffered most. I 
feel the mark of your hand burning on it yet.” 

Constance looked up with the tears trembling 
on her cheeks like dew upon roses, saw the 
long crimson marks on his sallow face, and 
burst into a peal of laughter. 

Then came a long conversation, which we need 
not repeat; for, after the storm, these two na- 
tures came to a better understanding, and in 
the hush of exasperated feelings, they settled 
many things which will hereafter be unfolded. 
Then more bank-notes passed from his hand to 
hers, and Constance gathered up the India 
shawl, and cast it upon the bed in her sleeping- 
room, more carelessly than she would have dared 
to act if her father had been at home. Then 
Church took his leave, and Constance crept up 
stairs, pale from the lassitude of exhausted ex- 
citement, with the price of Mrs. Holt’s shawl 
clasped in her hand. 

She found Rhoda sitting by the table in great 
anxiety and tribulation, blaming herself greatly 
for having allowed an article of such value to 
go out of her possession, and wondering how 
she could, for a moment, have thought Con- 
stance Hudson a possible customer. The little 
creature could scarcely restrain the cry of satis- 








opened the door; but when she saw that the 
girl’s arms were empty, her heart gave a sudden 
leap of fear. 

‘“‘What—what have you done with the shawl?” 
she cried out, ina voice that told the girl all 
that had been passing in her mind. 

“Well, I haven't stolen it, at any rate; do, 
don’t trouble yourself to look so wild.” 

‘But, what have you done with it? You know 
it doesn’t belong to me one bit!” 

“No, I should think not, you ungrateful little 
tyke. I’ve sold the shawl for you for a thou- 
sand dollars.” 

«A thousand do—dollars!” broke in Rhoda, 
aghast with surprise. ‘You sold it!” 

“Yes; for five times as much as it is worth, 
I dare say; for you are an awful little cheat, 
anyhow, from a box of matches up—there’s no 
trusting you.” 

“But the money—the money!” exclaimed 
Rhoda, too anxious for any recognition of the 
charge. ‘1 wasn’t to part with it on any terms 
without the cash down.” 

“Well, here is your cash down, you little 
snipe.” 

Constance opened her hand, dropped the roll 
of money into Rhoda’s lap, and sat down by the 
table, enjoying the child’s incredulous conster- 
nation with intense satisfaction. 

“Is it? Oh! tell me if itis genuine? Don’t 
make fun of me! You wouldn’t think of it if 
you only knew how anxious the poor lady 
that is, how anxious I am to get the money, 
or—or the shawl, you know!” 

“Just take the bills out and see if they are 
good; I can trust you, though you do seem to 
suspect me,” said Constance, smiling. 

“And may I? You won’t be angry? I won't 
be gone a minute. Just sit here till I come 
back again.” 

Away the child fiew, like a winged creature, 
down the stairs, and into the street, which she 
cleared half a dozen steps at a leap, and entered 
the restaurant in which she was so well known, 
quite out of breath. 

‘Is that good money? Tell me quick, for I’m 
in a dreadful hurry!” she panted, flinging the 
roll of bills on the counter. 

The man examined the bills, one by one, with 
great scrutiny, now and then looking over them 
at little Rhoda, who stood by the desk holding 
her very- breath in suspense. 

“Yes, the money is good; but——” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes, quite sure, Rhoda. But how on earth 
did you come by so much nfoney? It frightens 





faction that rose to her lips when Constance } me.” 
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«And me, too,” answered the child, clasping 
her hands; “but I am so glad. You are cer- 
tain there is no mistake.” 

“Yes, I am certain, child; but——” 

“Just give me the cash, if you please; but say 
it again—the money is good.” 

The excited creature began huddling the bills 
between her two little hands, which fluttered 
among them like frightened birds. 

«But where did you get them, Rhoda?” 

“No matter! Never you mind—it is all in 
the way of business.” 

“But does your father know?” 

“My father? Yes, he knows all about it.” 

“That is right. Now be careful of your 
money. What a smart little thing it is,” said 
the man, looking after the child as she flitted 
up the steps, and away to her own home, which 
she entered with a burst of triumphant grati- 
tude. 

“Oh, Miss Constance! Miss Constance! I beg 
your pardon! There never was such a wicked, 
ungrateful, good-for-nothing little snapping- 
turtle as I am—suspicioning everybody, and 
wanting to be sure. The very rats in the wall 
ain’t meaner than Iam; and as for mice, they 
are ladies compared to me. I know it, I feel it, 


and I’m ashamed of myself, and as proud of you. 
1 always thought you was handsome, but now 


you’re beautiful, magnificent! Oh, dear! I do 
believe I shall get to laughing before this is 
done with.” 

Here Rhoda sat down, flung her little white 
apron over her head, and did absolutely end off 
her excitement, under its shelter, in a way that 
made the snowy fabric shiver, protesting all 
the time, in a broken, watery voice, that she 
was so ashamed, but sometimes she couldn’t 
help laughing in the wrong place. 

I think Constance forgot exactly how all this 
happiness had been brought about, and rather 
prided herself on being the cause, as if there 
had been no disgrace in the method. At any 
rate, the quick tears came into her own eyes, 
and she patted Rhoda’s head through the apron, 
telling her not to cry—a suggestion of weakness 
which Rhoda resented by drawing down her 
apron like a flag, and scattering her tears with 
a laugh, that sent them flying, as a burst of 
sunshine puts an April shower to rout. 

“‘Now I must go—I must go right off. Where 
ig my hood? Oh! hanging by the strings to my 
neck. And the match-basket? Thank you, 
Miss Constance. Now I’m all right. But tell 
me who it was bought the shawl? I didn’t know 
there was so much money within a mile of here. 
Just tell me, now, who it was that bought it?” 





“Oh! a friend of mine—rich as rich can be.” 

“A friend of yours, and so awful rich?” 

“Yes; he is awful rich! You need not look 
so surprised. He is——” 

“You say he—was it aman? What did any 
man want with a shawl?” 

**Men have relations—don’t they, goosey?” 

‘Relations? Yes—and wives. Perhaps the 
gentleman bought it for his wife,” persisted 
Rhoda, tying her hood on again. 

As the child turned to take her basket from 
the table, she saw that a flood of scarlet was 
just dying away from Constance’s face and neck, 
leaving a strange and disagreeable expression 
there. 

“‘T hope you’re not sorry for what you have 
done?” she said, anxiously. 

“Sorry? No! Well, perhaps Iam a little.” 

“Oh, dear! I hope not!” cried the child, 
clenching her tiny hand hard on the money. 

“Get along! Getalong! It is all the same to 
you. But you haven’t told me who the shawl 
belonged to.” 

“Oh! I couldn’t do that, you know.” 

“But why not?” 

“It is a secret from every one, and she trusted 
me,” said Rhoda, proudly—* only me!” 

“‘Well, keep your secret; what do I care! 
Come back! Come back! There is some one 
coming up. Is it Sterling, or anybody you 
know—just look out?” , 

“Tt is Mr. Sterling?” 

“Oh!” 

“Why, what is the matter? I thought you 
liked Mr. Sterling ever so much.” 

“But I don’t! You have no right to think 
so! It’s impertinent!” 

The little girl was puzzled. She played with 
the matches in her basket a moment, and then 
lifted her eyes to Constance in honest doubt. 

«You seemed to, Miss Constance; and I know 
he likes you better than anything.” 

Constance flung herself to the other side of 
the little room, impatiently rejecting this honest 
assertion; but her face was troubled, and Rhoda 
saw that she held her breath to listen till a door 
below opened and closed. 

“Well, good-by! It’s time for me to be going— 
the money burns my hand. Good-by! Shut the 
door when you come down, and put the key 
under the mat, where father can find it.” 

Away went Rhoda after this, leaving Con- 
stance in the room alone, listening, like a crimi- 
nal, to. be sure that she would not meet her young 
husband in going down. Bold as she was, the 
creature could not find courage to meet him 
then. 
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Meantime, Rhoda found her way into Mrs. 
Wheeler’s basement, and so up stairs to Mrs. 
Holt’s room. She found that lady in deep dis- 
tress; a letter had just reached her from her 
husband, in which he wrote, with some degree 
of tender regret at their enforced separation. 
Nothing, he said, but want of means would have 
forced him to leave her behind. Perhaps there 
was.something real in this; distance, and that 
profound solitude which men born in cities feel 
in the great waste of the prairies, might have 
aroused memories and regrets enough to make 
What he wrote a truth. Certainly it had this 
effect upon the poor lady to whom the letter 
came. Her desire to be with this idol of her 
life grew almost into a frenzy. She walked the 
room, wringing her hands. Again and again 
she searched in her mind for some means by 
which she could follow him into the solitude 
that presented itself to her imagination as a 
paradise; but all her resources were exhausted. 
She had already strained the means of her son, 
and nothing but the shawl was left. The last hope 
that she could cling to lay in the little girl who 
sold the matches for a living—a creature that 
only a short time before had been the object of 
her own charity. What real hope could fasten 
itself on this child, bright and energetic as she 
was? If she failed, how could Mrs. Holt dis- 
pose of the property, to whom could she offer it? 

Depressed by these thoughts, and sick at heart 
with a yearning wish to join the husband she 
loved with such forlorn adoration as age feels 
for its lost object of love, the poor lady had crept 
into her easy-chair, resolved to wait patiently. 
She was kind-hearted and generous; but I fear 
in all her troubles she seldom remembered to 
pray either for mercies or fortitude. So, instead 
of turning her disappointed and faint heart to 
God, who must, in his infinite goodness, have 
compassion on the creatures of his own making, 
sensitive, impulsive, full of faults, yet loveable 
from their very imperfections and their capa- 
cities for suffering, she took up her pride and 
her courage, and battled on with them. The 
world had buffeted her to the earth again and 
again, but she never quite gave way, though, at 
times, she longed with a terrible desire to lie 
down and be at rest forever, 

Oh! if she could but get to him! The lone- 
liness which had fallen upon her since he left 
had been so depressing that she fretted under 
it like a sick child. Her health failed, her 
appetite fled; she grew pale and shadowy. 
Thus the woman sat, helpless, and still in that 
great easy-chair when Rhoda opened the door 
and stole in, so eager with the good news that 





she forgot to knock. Quick as a lapwing she 
crossed the room, and startled Mrs. Holt with 
her voice. 

“I have got it—the shawl, you know!” 

Mrs. Holt turned her wild face upon the 

child; it looked scared and unbelieving. Dying 

hopes will not revive in an old breast as they 

do among the blossoms of youth. 

‘Poor child!’ Poor, dear child! you have 
done your best, I know! Never mind, I did not 
expect it!” 

‘But I have sold it.” 

“What!” 

The word came from her lips like a ery of pain. 
She eould not yet realize that the girl was not 
mocking her. 

“I sold it for a thovsand dollars,” whispered 
Rhoda, almost disbelieving herself. 

**A thousand dollars! Dear, dear! if it could 
only be true, that would open heaven for me— 
absolute heaven!” 

“It’s trie as the gospel, lady! Yes, if you 
throw in both the old Bible and that of the New 
Testament. I’ye got the money in my hand. 
See!” 

Mrs. Holt reached forth her thin, white hand, 
unfolded the notes, and counted them, one by 
one, but each moment her lips grew paler, and 
the broad lids settled slowly over her eyes, so 
slowly that it might have seemed as if she were 
falling asleep; but she had fainted into dead 
insensibility, while the loose notes fluttered down 
to her lap, and floated to her feet. 

Rhoda neither screamed or ran, as another 
child might have done. She ran to the bureau 
and searched among the toilet-bottles for harts- 
horn, camphor, or any of the common restora- 
tives which she remembered to have been used 
about her mother. All the bottles were empty. 
It had been a long time since that poor lady 
had been able to indulge in dainty perfumes, or 
even restoratives. There was plenty of water, 
however, and the child dashed a glass full into 
that white face, and heid another to the white 
lips, when they began to stir with a pang of 
returning life. 

“Oh, dear! what have I done that you should 
go off so!” pleaded the child, shaking all over 
with affright. “I thought it would make you 
so happy!” 

‘“‘Happy! What can make me happy? On!y 
one thing! Only one thing!” 

**Do tell me what it is. I wanted so much to 
make you happy, and have only done this,” 
pleaded Rhoda, utterly despondent. ‘If it isn’t 
money you want, just say what it is. I didn’t 








mean any harm; and now I’ve wet all your hair, 
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and ever so much of your dress. The best thing 
I can do is to stick close to the matches; they 
are always to be depended on.” 

Mrs. Holt gathered herself up and made an 
effort to arrange her hair, which was, in truth, 
dripping wet, but her hands fell feebly away 
from the task, and she clasped them in her lap 
with a wan smile. 

“But you were telling me something—what 
was it, little Rhoda?” 

“Don’t be angry and do that again, it frightens 
me amost to death. I didn’t mean any wrong, 
and thought you wanted me to do it, so I sold 
your shaw] for a thousand dollars, and brought 
you the money. Don’t! Don’t turn so white! 
I'll do my very best to get it back.” 

“Get it back! You have really sold it, then? 
And the money, where is it? So long as there 
is enough to carry me out to him, I do not care. 
Where is it, dear?” 

‘“‘Here, and here, and here,’ cried Rhoda, 
brightening instantaneously, and picking up 
the bank-notes, one by one. ‘All good as gold— 
I looked out for that. Oh! now you are happy; 
you look like it—you are smiling. No, no! don’t 
do that!” 

No wonder that burst of tears half terrified 
the child and set her to pleading against the 
repetition of a fainting fit, which seemed to her 
like death. She could not understand that joy 
ever takes that form. As the lady trembled all 
over, and uttered her sense of relief in broken 
fragments of thanksgiving, the girl accepted 
them confusedly as reproaches, and drooped 
under them with touching humility. 

«‘And you have done this for me,” cried Mrs. 
Holt, laying her hand on Rhoda's shoulder, 
while the tears rained down her face. 

“Yes, Lown up. Nobody can be more sorry, 
but I meant it for right.” 

“Sorry, my child? Sorry that you have made 
me the happiest woman on earth?” 

‘And are you? Are you, indeed? Then I 
haven’t gone and done anything to make you 
worse off.” 

“Ch! little Rhoda, if you could but know fe 

“That’s it! Now you look like yourself, 
lady; and a great deal more so. I never saw 
any one get so young all at once. Only to think 
that an Ingy shawl would do it.” 

“It seems to me like a miracle!” Mrs. Holt 
exclaimed, passing the money between her 
hands, and kissing it with fervor, for, in fact, 
it was life and breath to her. ‘But you must 
take a part of it, little one. I had no idea that 
it would bring so much.” 

‘‘Well, perhaps it wouldn’t, only I’m used to 
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the trade now, and tucked an extra thousand 
onto what you said it was worth. ‘Three thou- 
sand dollars,’ says I, bold as brass; ‘three 
thousand is the worth of this Ingy shawl; and 
think what a bargain it’ll be for one thousand,’ 
saysI. If it was a whopper, I’m sure its accord- 
ing to the trade—and what’s the difference 
to her?” 

“To her? Then you sold it to a lady?” 

“A lady! Well, no; not exactly.” 

“Did it go to a dealer, then?” 

“No; not to a dealer—the price was too heavy 
for them.” J 

“But it will not be put into the market and 
sold again, I hope?” said Mrs. Holt, alittle 
anxiously. 

‘No, I rather think not. She has got heaps 
of money, somehow, and will keep the shawl 
just because it cost so much. I told her all 
about it, how it was made, and how fast the 
colors were; but it wasn’t of any use till I said, 


‘that Ingy shawl is worth three thousand dol- 


lars!’ then her eyes begun to sparkle, and she 
was eager as a hen-hawk. It was the price that 
did it. If it had been an Injun blanket she 
would have bought it all the same. If I did 
tell a bit of a whopper about the extra thou- 
sand, that whopper did the work, anyhow.” 

“But it was not a whopper, Rhoda; you can 
hardly overestimate the value of a garment like 
that. It was the gift of a great man to my 
father, when I was a girl.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Rhoda, open- 
ing her eyes wide. ‘IfI’d known all about that, 
four thousand wouldn't have been too much.” 

«But you have got double the price I expected. 
In fact, I feel almost like a rich woman again. 
Come, now, let me pay my debts, and give yeu 
a share.” ; 

“Pay debts! Oh, Mrs. Holt! don’t now.” 

“But I must put fifty dollars into the bank 
for you, and here is fifty more as your commis- 
sion,” 

‘““My—my what?” said Rhoda, drawing back 
and looking ready to cry. 

“Pay for your trouble—that is clearly your 
due.” 

“No, it ain’t. I won’t touch it—nary a cent. 
Oh, Mrs. Holt! I wouldn’t a believed it of you!” 

Rhoda was vexed, and tears leaped into her 
eyes. She picked up her basket of matches and 
made for the door. 

“But, Rhoda,” pleaded the lady. 

““Nary a cent—I won’t touch a red. It’s of 
no use asking me, for I won’t! There, now!” 

“Rhoda!” 

The girl turned; there was something sweet 
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and pleading in the tone of that voice, which 
subdued her anger in a moment. 
“Did you speak to me?” said the little crea- 
ture, meekly. 
“Yes, Rhoda. 
the only friend I have in the world.” 


I wanted to say that you are 


“What, I?° 1? Oh, Mrs. Holt!” 

Rhoda set her basket on the floor, and in a 
moment was leaning against the arm of Mrs. 
Holt’s chair, smiling through her tears like an 
April morning. 

“You won’t say anything more about that?” 
she whispered. 

“No, not if it troubles you; but you and I 
will put back the fifty dollars for Luke, now 
that we are so rich. It will be drawing inte- 
rest, you know, and always be reddy for us if 
we want it.” 

«But will you take it if—if——” 

“If I am very much in need, of course I will 
ask for it.” 

“Then I’ll put it back.” 

The child held out her little hand, and took 
the fifty-dollar note offered to her, half ashamed, 
as if she had been stealing it. 

“I hope the angels ain’t looking at us all the 
time,” she said, dejectedly, folding the note. 

“‘And why, little one?” 

‘Because mother would think me mean.” 

“She would think you a grateful, good little 
girl, and love you dearly as I do.” 

“Tm afraid not.” 

Rhoda shook ‘her head as she expressed her- 
self thus despondently; but still hung about Mrs. 
Holt’s chair as if she were waiting for some- 
thing. 

“Oh! you have not told me yet who purchased 
the shawl?” 

“No, not exactly; that is, please don’t ask 
me—I promised not. to tell.” 

“Them I will not ask you. Only, was it any 
ene I know?” 

“« You know her, Mrs. Holt? Not a bit of it. 
She may set up for a lady with her fine clothes 
and her rolls of money; but you are a lady.” 





Mrs. Holt glanced down at her worn dress, 
and smiled a little sadly. 

“Mrs. Holt, may I ask something?” 

“Anything, child.” 

“Are you going far away?” 

“Yes, dear!” 

«And forever?” 

«TI cannot tell; that rests with God!” 

‘Mrs. Holt?” 

“Well, child.” 

“Will you—won’t you——” 

«What is it, Rhoda? Don’t look so distressed, 
I will do anything for you. What is it?” 

‘«Will—will you kiss me before you go?” 

“Will I? God bless you, child! God forever 
bless you!” 

Mrs. Holt took that little, round face between 
both her hands, and kissed it upon the forehead 
and the trembling mouth over and over again. 

“That is like my mother—that is like my 
mother!”’ cried out the child, with a great out- 
burst of sorrowful tenderness. 

Mrs. Holt kissed the little creature again, 
folding her close, and wiping the tears from 
her eyes with infinite tenderness. 

“Tl go home, now,” said the child, at last. 
“‘Good-by. I'll go right home. It’s no use trying 
to sell matches to-day—I couldn’t do it.” 

Mrs. Holt followed the child to the door of her 
room, and looked after her with tears in her 
eyes. Rhoda went down gtairs without turning 
back; but when the door closed, she sat down 
on the bottom step and began to sob. Thus 
Mrs. Wheeler found her some moments after. 

“Dear me! what on earth! Is this you, Rhoda 
Weeks, crying like a baby? Well, I never!” 

Rhoda started up, wiped her eyes with one 
hand, holding up her basket with the other. 

“Did you say out of matches? Six papers in 
a bunch and splendid. Haven't sold enough to- 
day to buy salt.” 

Mrs. Wheeler took two bundles of the matches. 
Rhoda gave change with her usual sharpness, 
and went away rather comforted by this little 
dash of trade. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





HOME, TO-MORROW! 





BY B. 8. BARRETT. 





I am going home, to-morrow! 
And what joyous thoughts arise 

At the hope of meeting dear ones, 
Whom my heart has learned to prize. 


In my mind I see the cottage, 

Close beneath the mountain’s brow, 
And the tall old elms before it, 

With the birds’-nest in the bough. 


“ 


There’s the little babbling streamlet, 
Winding ’round among the hills; 
And the birds are sweetly singing— 
I can hear their echoing trills. 
"Tis but visionary dreaming! 
Yet it is not all in vain, 
For to-morrow ‘twill be real— 
I shall see my home again! 
. 











JACKET FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
IN TRICOT, KNITTING, AND CROCHET. 





BY MBS, JANE WEAVER. 


Marerrats.—A pair of knitting-pins, No. 12, ; crochet five chain of scarlet wool, which lie on 


(bell gauge;) tricot hook, No. 13; quarter of a} the right side in little loops. 
pound of white Berlin wool; one ounce of scar-3 Work alternately in this manner one row 


let Shetland or Andalusian; 
one ounce of black Berlin 
wool. ’ 

This pattern is to imitate 
the fashionable woolen stuff, 
Little loops of red wool cover 
the white foundation in ra- 
ther close slanting lines. 
The jacket, with little pock- 
ets, has a knitted border of 
scarlet wool, ornamented 
with black scallops. No: 3 
gives a portion of the crochet 
and knitting in the proper 
size. The rest of the trim- 


ming at the pockets, round ae 


the upper part of the sleeves, 
and the slope at the throat, 
is a narrow knitted border 


of Shetland or Andalusian’ 


wool. 
Begin the jacket at the 


under edge. Make a chain | 


of one hundred and seventy- 
five stitches with white wool, 
and work one row forward 





and back in simple tricot. In working back } without and one row with loops in reversed 
the —= row, after every three white stitches $ lines, the number of stitches always remaining 
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‘the same, the side edges straight. After twenty 
rows, divide the work for the front and back 
parts, forty-five stitches at each side for the 
front part, and the seventy-five middle stitches 
for the back, leaving five stitches free between 
each front and back part for the arm-holes. 
Front and back parts are now worked sepa- 
rately and perpendicularly. The back contains 
twenty rows, "the fromtyeighteen. The back 
part finishes straight at the top with seventeen 
stitches. At the front the stitches in the last 
seven rows must be decreased at the slope, for 
the work, until there are eight deft. Join all 
the parts together in a continuous row; and in 
working, back, draw the three first and three 
last stitehes of the now narrow shoulder part 
together, which forms by decreasing an open- 
work shoulder seam, containing thirteen holes. 
Then work one row round of double with scarlet 
wool, after which only in the under edge alter- 
nately; in the next stitch but one, one double; 
and then in the next stitch but one again, six 
treble. Over the scallop formed of six treble, 





work one row of double in black wool; of these 
the stitches falling always between two scallops 
are worked down over both the rows, worked 
in scarlet. In the front, on both sides, similar 
scallops are made, which, however, must be 
worked on in an opposits direction, so that the 
scallops lie with the right side on the foundation. 
For the knitted border, which is sewn on 
underneath the scallops, cast on. six stitches 
of treble scarlet wool, and knit, with wooden 
needles, each row as follows: ° Put ‘the thread } 
round, purl two together; put the thread round, | 
purl two together; put the thread round, purl : 
two together. Exactly the same as the scallop 
in scarlet, at the conclusion of the foundation, } 





crochet in the edge of the border at the front 


on both sides, remembering the corners, black 
scallops with a white edge. Repeat these scal- 
lops at the slope for the throat, in white, with 
a black edge. The under adjoining front part 
has one treble row in scarlet wool, and one row 
of double in white, and five white buttons are 
placed two inches distant from each other. The 
part lying over this consists of one row of dou- 
ble, one treble row, then another row of double 
—all in white—and the holes of the trebles 
serve as button-holes. . 

For the sleeves, cast on thirty-six stitches, 
and four times ‘after every sixth row increase 
one stitch on each side, and by gradually de- 
creasing in 4he mext ten rows on each side the 
upper slope of the sleeve is formed; the last of 
the ten rows contains ten stitches, The trim- 
ming for the sleeves is narrower than the rest, 
and contains only four stitches to be cast on. 
When the sleeve is. finished, sew it in on the 
wrong side, making the seam to come. to the 
under middle of the arm-hole, and cover it with 
a knitted border two stitches wide. Place a 
similar border at the slope for the neck, termi- 
nating at the front. with two-little tassels. The 
most simple way of making the opening for the 
pockets is to separate the proper number of 
stitches (fourteen here) from the under edge in 
the fourteenth row, and from the upper edge 
afterithesixteenth row. Fasten the thread, and 
work a separate little part in the form of a 
pocket; place it upon the jacket (see design.) 
The edge upon the right side is ornamented 
with @ narrow little border. Work two strips 
with four stitches ten inches long, pointed at 
the ends like the sleeve-border, and crochet all 
around them in black; place them at the hinder 
middle of the slope for the throat, with little 
tassels of scarlet wool. 
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ROULEAU AND VELVET TRIMMING. B hoa: 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus trimming is suitable for dresses and; in our first cut. The second and third cuts 
mantles. The arches are a double rouleau of} represent the way by which to make the rou- 
satin, into which ‘the velvet is inserted, as seen } leaux. 





WORK-TABLE, WITH COVER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Cotorep cloth or cashmere may be chosen 3 worked in Gothic letters, translated, “Employ- 
for this cover, and the ends may be worked in ment is the salt of life.” Some rows of herring- 
cordon on velvet or cloth, of another color. bone stitch may be worked in straight lines both 





Corre! 





The broad ‘border is in the old ecclesiastical | above anid Below the border; or, if preferred, a 
style, and may be worked in cordon, or in gold wider one may be selected from the designs for 
or silver thread, on velvet, and sewn to the cash- } bordéré, of Whi¢h' we have of late given so many. 
mere or cloth foundation of the cover. Thé The cover is finished by sewing a handsome 
motto in German, on the side of the cover, is ‘ fringe on the ends, 








TATTING INSERTION. 


BY MBS. JANE* WEAVER. 


Beatw at the lower leaf of the center group of 


leaves. Work 7 double knots, 1 picot, 7 double 
knots; draw up. 

Ist side leaf: 7 double knots, 1 picot, 4 double 
knots, 1 picot, 3 double knots; draw up. 

For the middle leaf: 2 double knots, 1 picot, 
4 double knots, 1 picot, 3 double knots, 1 picot, 
8 double knots, 1 picot, 4 double knots, 1 picot, 
2 double knots, and draw up the leaf. 

2nd side leaf: Loop through the lower left 
picot of the middle leaf, 3 double knots, fasten 
to picot of first side leaf, 8 double knots, 1 picot, 
5 double knots, 1 picot, 6 donble knots, draw up 
the loop. 

8rd side leaf: Draw the loop through the 
second picot on the left of the middle leaf, 4 
double knots fasten to picot of the last worked 
leaf; 7 double knots, 1 picot, 6 double knots, 1 
picot, 3 double knots, and draw up. 

For the upper leaf, draw the loop through the 
upper middle picot, 8 double knots fasten to 
picot of side leaf, 8 double knots, 1 picot, 8 
double knots, 1 picot, 8 double knots; draw up 
the loop. : 

The leavés must now be worked on the right 
side as described for the left side. The middle 
line of grouped leaves is finished before begin- 
ning the side trefoils: Each group of leaves is 
joined to the other through, the upper picot of 
the upper leaf. . For the trefoils joining the 





double knots, loop to first side leaf of middle 
group, 8 double knots; draw up. For the mid- 
dle leaves’of the trefoil work 8 double knots, 
fasten to picot of third side leaf 8 double knots. 
For the third leaf of the trefoil, 8 double 
knots, 1 pieot, 2 double knots, 1 picot, 6 double 
knots; draw up the leaf. The arrangement of 
these trefoils is clearly seen in the engraving. 
For the outer line of trefoils first leaf, 4 dou- 
ble knots, 1 picot, 4-double knots; fasten to 
picot of the inner row of trefoils, 8 double knots, 
and draw up the loop. For the middle leaf of 
the trefoil work 9 double knots; fasten accord- 
ing to engraving to the outer picot of the second 
side leaf of the middle group; work 9 double 
knots, and draw up, For the third leaf of the 
trefoil work 8 double knots, 1 picot, 3 double 
knots, 1 picot, 5 double knots, and draw up the 


P- 

To fasten off the separate trefoils, cut the cot- 
ton and pass the end through the venter of the 
first leaf, next pass the end left at the beginning 
into the last leaf so as to cross the ends, knot 
them together and cut thent off. 

The little ovals connecting the ils finishes 
the pattern. On one side they are made with 3 
double knots, 1 picot, 4 double- knots, fasten’ to 
the.side picot of inner trefoily 7 double knots, 
and draw up the loop. For the opposite side 
work 7 double knots, fasten to picot of inner 


middle groups of leaf, work for the first leaf 8 ; trefoil, (see engraving,) 4 double knots, 1 picot, 
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3 double knots, and draw up the loop, fasten to } the outer loops of the trefoils and ovals. See 


i i it lies flat. 
d picot of outer trefoil. that it , 
oer the edges, work a line of chain-stitch in 2nd row: 1 treble, separated by 1 chain, and 


crochet, fastening it by single stitches through 3 passing over 1 chain beneath. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Tne Epucation or Grris.—In the days of our great-grand- } 
mothers ig was not the fashion to educate woman much. If 
a girl could read, write, and keep the simplest accounts, it 
was thought she knew enough. Of course, in addition to 
this, she was taught to sew, to cook nice dishes, and to pre- 
pare preserves, etc., etc. This was going to one extreme. 
In the present generation we are going to the other. Not 
that a woman can ever be too highly educated. Whatever 
a man can learn, a woman can also. But the fear is, that 
excessive devotion to study, without proper exercise and 
fresh air, will destroy the health. 

There is good reason to believe, indeed, that the mothers 
of our own timeare more weakly than their grandmothers, 
and that this is, in part, the consequence of the neglect, in 
their youth, of exercise and fresh air. That things get worse 
instead of better, there is abundant proof. A medical cor- 
respondent of one of the Philadelphia newspapers says on 
this subject: “I was called, some weeks ago, to see a young 
lady who has been for some few years at one of our fashion- 
able boarding-schools not far from Philadelphia. She was 
a model of beautiful physical health when she was entered 
at the school, and now-returned to her home with an appe- 
tite enfeebled and capricious—her digestive functions im- 
paired; her eyes weakened to almost uselessness; her phy- 
sical strength was all gone; her bright cheek was_paled; 
her spirits depressed—in fact, I was shocked at the change 
which had come upon her since I saw her last. Her parents 
were alarmed about her health, and considered her as re- 
quiring medical treatment. Upon inquiring into the regime 
of her school, I learned as follows: ‘We rise at six, all win- 
ter, then read the Bible, and at seven we breakfast—imme- 
diately after reading. After breakfast we do up our rooms, 
and at a quarter before eight we go to the study-rooms, and 
there study till nine. At nine we go to the school-room, 
and remain there until two in the afternoon, except haying 
ha!f an hour recess. At two we dine, leave the table at 
three, and walk from three to four. From four to seven we } 
study. At seven we have tea. After tea we study one hour, { 
or read aloud for an hour and a half. We go to bed at ten. 
We are not allowed to retire earlier. Our courses‘of study 
are history, physics, grammar, spelling, arithmetic, alge- ; 
bra, geometry, trigonometry, astronomy, chemistry, Latin, 
French, German, music, singing, drawing, painting in oil or ; 
water colors, and reading aloud from Shakspeare.’ I asked, 





¢ 


‘What do you mean by physics? Do you refer to natural 
philosophy?? The answer was, ‘Oh! I don’t know what 
physics mtan; it is where they talk about levers, and 
screws, and gravity; pshaw! I hate it. What good is gravity 
going to do me, Id like to know?’ I inquired, ‘Do you re- 
ceive any instruction in needle-work?’ Tle answer was, 
*No; I never saw a needle in any girl’s hand, except when 
their clothes required mending, in all the time that I have 
been at school.’ I asked whether they were taught house- 
hold duties at all, and she laughed heartily at the bare idea 
of such a thing.” 

The physician adds: “The prescription for the above pa- ¢ 
tient may be easily imagined. Less study; none at all by 
candlelight; more exercise, and longer rest-at.-night. She 
is rapidly regaining her former health.” He then states 
-another case quite as bad. “A few years ago,” he says, “I 
was called to see a girl of thirteen years, who, under the 
discipline of a school of great repute in this city, was taxed 
with thirteen different studies. She rose as early as pos- 
sible in ies morning, ate her meals hurriedly, walked to ; 


and from school, and studied, both at school and at home, 
the whole day and evening, taking not one quarter of ay 
hour for relaxation or exercise, and Fetiring late in the 
evening, wearied and exhausted. I curtailed her studies 
and directed fresh air and exercise. She cried bitterly a 
my directions, preferring to be sick and weak, if she might 
only retain the high position she had won in her classes, 
Her rank in school, however, was compelled to give place 
to her prospect of health, which was, in reasonable time, 
restored. These two cases are not rafe examples, as all of 
ny calling can testify who have observed the present school 
system for young ladies, and its effect upon them.” 

The ambition of parents to have their daughters highiy 
educated is natural and commendable. But health should 
never be sacrificed to the acquisition of learning, much less 
to mere accomplishments ; for, after all, the happiness of the 
girl, and.of the family also, if she marries, will depend prin- 
cipally on her possessing good health. These are things 
which parents should think of, and think of seriously. 

. ies . 

Gems or ALL Krnps are now artificially imitated, and with 
such accuracy that even good judges are sometimes deceived, 
The basis of all these imitations is a mixture of one anda 
half ounces of pure quartz sand, six drachms of pure, dry 
carbonate of soda, two drachms of calcined borax, me 
drachm of saltpetre, and three drachms of pte miniumo{ 
red lead. These, melted together, with certain precautions, 
form a clear transparent glass, of brilliant lustre, which is 
melted with various coloring matters, to imitate different 
precious stones, and ground. Thus,\# sapphire is produced 
by adding to the above ten grains of carbonate of cobalt, 
aquamarine or beryl by two grains of oxyde of iron; an 
amethyst by four and a half grains of carbonate of mang 
nese; a gold topaz by thirty grains of yellow oxyde of 
uranium, etc. The colorless glass furnishes an excellent 
imitation of the diamond, ; 


—»> a 

Smoxine-Cap In AppLicatTiOn.—This cap, a coloréd design 
for which we give in the front of the number, needs little 
or no description. The leaves and acorns are cut out of 
scraps of emerald green velvet, gummed upon either white 
or gray cloth, and fastened down with button-hole stitch 
either of black embroidery silk, or gold thread. The upper 
part of the acorn is to be done with beads, either green, 
gold, or steel—the two latter are the most showy. “ Peter- 
son”. is the only Magazine, remember, Miat gives these 
colored patterns. 

ORNAMENTS IN THE Louis XVI. SrytE are all the rage. 
Brooches, in the form of bows, and enameled lockets, en- 
crusted with precious stones of divers hues; ornaments of 
pink enamel, with cupids painted in grisaille, or two shades 
of gray. 


Fase Ham has become such a thing, of court, at least in 
Paris, that the bridegroom presents a variety of differently 
shaped chignons to his bride, in the corbeille, or collection of 
presents, which it is his duty, in France, to furnish. 


Tue Present STYLE OF Hare Dresstne is especially adapted 
for the variety of small jeweled ornaments about it than for 
one large stiff one. Our belles are beginning to look more 
than ever like their great, great, great-grandmothers. 


“Waere Numpers Miscarrr, or are lost in the mail, let us 
know at once, so that we may supply the deficiency. 
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A PowERFUL NovELer.—In addition to the novelets an- $ 


nounced at the beginning of the year, we shall publish, 
during the next six months, a fifth novelet, certainly not 


The Old Mam’selle’s Secret. After the German of E. Mar- 
lett. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.—This is a love story of the very best class. 


less powerful than the best of them. It is called “Sir Noel's ¢ It is usual to say of novels which are at all interesting, that, 


Heir,” and is by Mrs. A. M. Fleming, a well-known writer. 
We shall commence it as soon as “ The Tragedy of Fauquier” 
is concluded. This last story attracts extraordinary inte- 


if once begun, they cannot be laid aside till finished; but the 
remark may be really made of the novel before us, and with- 
out any exaggeration. The story is one of those charming 


rest. It is everywhere called one of the most absorbing of $ pictures of domestic life which the modern Germans know 
this popular author's novelets. We think we may fairly ; how to paint quite as well as the English novelists. The 
boast that no other American magazine gives such power- 
fully written original novelets as “ Peterson.” 


A New Votume or “Pererson” will begin with the next 
number. This will afford a good opportunity to subscribe, 
especially to those who do not wish back numbers, We cap 
still supply subscribers, however, with the numbers from 
January, inclusive, and shall do so, in all cases, when not 
otherwise directed, as most ladies prefer to begin then. 

Tue Riant or Woman to receive the same pay as man, if 
she does as much work, is being, at last, very generally con- 
ceded. A great change has come over public sentiment, in 
this respect, within a generation. The test should be capa- 
city, and not sex; anything else has its root in prejudice. 


No Youne Lapy should ever encourage any young man 
who speaks lightly of religion. To make a jest of sacred 
things is a proof of a weak mind, if not absolutely of a 
wicked one, 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

David, the King of Israel; a Portrait Drawn from Bible 
History and the Book of Psalms. By F.W. Krummacher, D. D. 
Translated, under the express sanction of the author, by the 
Rev. M. G. Easton, M. A. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper 
< Brothers—This is a very interesting work, which will 
have great popularity, not only among professing Christians, 
but with other persons also. The author is a prominent 
divine of Germany, who was invited, many years ago, to ac- 
cept a Professorship in the United States, but who believed 
that his sphere of usefulness would be more extended if he 
remained in his native land. He has since risen to even 
greater repute. An excellent letter, addressed to the Ame- 
rican public, and dated at Potsdam, where he resides, is con- 
tained in this edition. A portrait of the author embel- 
lishes the volume. The translation is an excellent one. 

The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. By Henry White. 
1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers—The general 
opinion is, and has been for centuries, that the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew was the result of a preconcerted plot. 
A few writers, such as Ranke, Coquerel, and others, have 
maintained that the massacre arose from a sudden spasin of 
terro# and fanaticism. This latter is the opinion which Mr. 
White maintains. In other matters pertaining to the con- 
troversy, our author holds similar moderate Protestant 
views. He appears to have been a diligent student, to have 
critically weighed authorities, and to have brought to his 
task a sincere desire to be impartial. His style is frequently 
animated’ and always correct. The volume is very hand- 
somely printed. 

What Will He Do With It? By Lord Lytton (Sir E£. 
Bulwer Lytton.) 2 vols,,12mo, Philada: J. B. Lippincott 
dé: Co.—Two more volumes of this cheap, handy, and neat 
edition of the novels of Bulwer. Of all the editions in the 
market, English or American, this is, on the whole, our 
favorite. Each novel may be had separately. 

Pictorial History of the Rebellion. Nos. 25, 26 and 2. 
New York: Harper & Brothers—The merit of this fine folio 
serial is well kept up. The engravings are generally 
spirited. 


translation, too, is very good. We have failed to detect even 
the trace of a foreign idiom. The English used is of the 
purest, In fact, if the story had been written originally in 
English, and by a first-class author, it could not have been 
better done. The volume is neatly printed, as are all the 
books of J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

On the Heights. By B. Auerbach. Translated from the 
German. 1 vol.,16mo. Boston: Roberts d Brothers.—This 
novel has created a great sensation in Germany, and is, we 
learn, attaining a wide popularity here. The reason is plain. 
It has sufficient story to please even the most ordinary 
reader, while its deeper meanings appeal to minds of a 
higher and broader culture. The present edition is the 
second which has appeared in this country. It is printed 
neatly, in double column, in a clear, legible type. The 
translation, however, might be better. In fact, a good 
translation is one of the rarest things in literature, though 
nothing is generally thought easier than to translate. 

Doubly False. By Mrs. Ann & Stephens. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a new novel by 
one of our most popular writers. It is highly dramatic in 
character, with a plot of absorbing interest, and quite fresh 
‘and original in its incidents, We believe it is being drama- 
tized for the theatres, which is a proof how highly it is 
regarded by the critics. The volume is handsomely printed 
and bound, in the best style of the publishers. 

In the Year 13. By F. Reuter. Translated by C L. 
Lewes. 1 vol..16 mo. New York: Leypoldt é Hoit.—This 
is a translation from the low Dutch, a language, by-the-by, 
with many more affinities to our own than even high 
German. The story is one of the best of its kind. It is 
full of humor. The characters, too, are well drawn. Alto- 
gether one of the most pleasant books of the season. The 
$ volume is neatly printed, and is very handy in size. 

Dunallan. By Grace Kennedy. 1 vol.,12mo. Philada: 
eA S. Clazton—This was one of the first novels we ever 
read; and we vividly recall the pleasure it gave us. It is a 





religious fiction, which -has maintained its popularity for 
five-and-twenty years; and having said this, we cannot well 
add anything in the way of praise. The present edition is 

{ @ very neat one. ’ 

The Crook Straightened. By Mrs. Martha E. Berry, author 
of “Celesta,” etc. 1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: W. V. Spencer.— 
A book for boys. It is a sequel to another story, and shows * 
what became of Jotham, the hero of that story, when he ran 
away from home. 

Charlotte's Inheritance. A Sequel to “ Birds of Prey.” By 
Miss Braddon, 1 vol.,8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 

; We are not stre but this ic the best novel Miss Braddon has 

i yet written; we mean the best in every sense—style, morals, 
plot, characters, all. It is a cheap edition. 

Father Clement. By Grace Kennedy. 1 vol., 12 mo. 

’ Philada: J. S Clazton,—A religious novel, by the same 
author as “Dunallan,’ and not inferior to that work. The 
volume matches “Dunallan” in type and binding. 

Five Hundred Pounds Reward. 1 vol. 8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—A cheap edition of alate London novel. 
A very readable story. 

3 The Count of Moret. By A, Dumas. 1 vél.,8 vo. Philada: 

$ 7. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A story of the times of Richelieu, 

‘ written in the best vein of Dumas. A cheap edition. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR, 

OPrINioNs OF THE PRESS—The newspaper press still con- 
tinues to pronounce “Peterson’s Magazine” the best and 
cheapest of its kind. Says the Alliance (0.) Enquirer:—* It 
outrivals all its competitors, both in outward appearance 
and interior excellence.” The Chilicothe (Mo.) Constitution 
says :—“ Peterson has always been noted for the superior 
character oi its literary coutents, and this, taken in connec- 
tion with the important fact that it is cheaper than any 
magazine of its character published, should place it in every 
household.” The Norristown (Pa.) Defender says:—‘ The 
stories are the best published anywhere.” The Dayton (O) 
Herald says:—*Its fashion-plates are full and fine.” The 
Newton County (Mo.) Tribune says :—“ The fashion depart- 
ment is under the charge of well-known writers and de- 
signers.” The Hingham (Mass.) Journal says:—*A live, 
progressive Magazine.” The Lafayette (Ind.) Republican 
says :—* Peterson takes the lead of all in point of excellence 
and merit.” And the Fort Edward (N. Y.) Gazette says:— 
“Its colored fashion-plate is unsurpassed, and its pages are 
filled with both prose and poetry to delight the hearts of all. 
We would say to our lady friends who have not subscribed 
for this useful Magazine, that we think it would be for their 
advantage to do so. Besides the reading matter, it contains 
directions for making everything in the line of wearing ap- 
parel, patterns for worsted and silk embroidery, dress trim- 
mings, and, in fact, everything that one could ask for.” Now 
is a good time to subgcribe, as a new volume begins with 
the next number. 

Paristan Tfonors.—We submit the following to our 
readers. Comment is unnecessary: 

“At the Paris Universal Exposition, Messrs. Wheeler & 
Wilson, 625 Broadway, received the gold medal, and the 
enly one awarded for the most perfect Sewing-Machine and 
Button-Hole Machine exhibited. 

“J. C. DERBY, New York. 
“JU. 8. General Agent for the Exposition.” 

“The only gold medal for the manufacture and perfection 
of Sewing-Machines and Button-Hole Machines was awarded 
to Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson, of New York. 

“HENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY, 

“Member of International Jury and Reporter of same.”— 
[Demorest's.] 


Tue Great AMFRICAN Tea ComPaNy.—The Pathfinder (New 
York) says:—The ostensible, and we should think, well- 
known mission of the Pathfinder, as its very name suggests, 
is to ferret out business houses or corporations of reliability, 
whose system of dealing uncontrovertably attests the deter- 
mined purpose of acting fairly with their customers, em- 
ploying a large bona fide cash capital, keeping none but the 
best and most serviceable goods, and resting content with 
merely a living profit. It is because we believe THE GREAT 
American Tea Company has already given evidence of their 
wish to act up to the principles we have here laid down, 
and desire to conduct their rapidly augmenting trade upon 
none other, that we have deemed their position and standing, 
as Tea Dealers, worthy of speaial notice in those columns.” 

FASHIONABLE Stationery Sent by Mail, post-paid.—Messrs. 
J. E. Trrton & Co., Boston, Mass., will send by mail, post- 
paid, a handsome box of assorted fashionable note-papers, 
with envelopes to match, stamped with any initial desired, 
to the address of ahy one remitting to them one dollar. In 
sending, write the initial desired clear and plain, 

“PereRrsons MAGAZINE,” says the De Kalb (IIl.) County 
News, “is the best for the price of any of its cotemporaries, 
and is deserving of its immense circulation. Always well 
filled with the choicest articles for the ladies, it is no won- 
der that it has so many lady friends.” 











THE GARDEN, ETO. 

I REMEMBER asking a gardener once some questions about 
the best season and mode of pruning roses, and the answer 
was, that he saw few rose bushes flower so well as those in hig 
father’s garden, where the bl were gathered daily for 
the market ; they needed no other pruning than this, and were 
always covered with flowers. “There is that scattereth and 
yet increaseth ;” this rule seems to apply well to a liberal 
spirit in our gardening, as well as in other things; so let no 
one grudge slips and cuttings, or nosegays, to less favored 
friends; indeed, one needs to have been a dweller in town 
at some period or other fully to appreciate the value of 
flowers. There are some kinds of flowers more suited for 
this free gathering than others—such as honeysuckle; com- 





, mon white, cabbage, damask, moss, and Chinese roses; pinks, 


at least when allowed to grow into large clumps; and wal]. 
flowers; and among annuals, mignonette and sweet-peas, 
Stocks, at least fine double sorts, are not very available for 
this purpose, and the single kind is generally despised ag 
not worth culture; but it is even more fragrant than the 
double, and, from its branching growth, can be gathered 
without destroying the appearance of the plant, so it should 
be sown by all those who love cut-flowers; and even when 
growing, a bed of it is so deliciously sweet in the evening, 
that I often wonder it is not more cultivated. Rocket, or 
dame’s violet, is another of the night-smelling flowers, and 
very beautiful and fragrant it is; the variety called French 
rocket has a lilac tinge in the flower, and a greater tendency 
to branch out than the pure white kind; they like a rich 
soil, and may be propagated by slipping off small pieces in 
August, or by diverting the roots. Its scientific nam 
Hesperis, has been given on account of its perfume becoming 
so much more powerful in the evening; its dark-colored littl 
relative, Hesperis tristis, has this peculiarity in a still mor 
marked degree, without the queenly beauty of the Hesperis 
matronalis to recommend it by day. 

The early part of summer is a very busy time, when the 
task of filling up beds with the small seedlings or other 
t plants ences. In most gardens, some of 
the beds have been filled with early tulips, hyacinths, ranun- 
culuses, etc,, etc. Some of these may scarcely be ready for 
removal in June, when the summer planting-ont commences, 
The roots must be very carefully lifted, the foliage as little 
injured as possible, and the plants or bulbs should be buried 
in sand till the leaves decay, before drying the roots for 
storing them away. The beds must then be dug up, fresh 
compost added, and the plants put in, gently watered, and 
pegged down, or tied to stakes, as they may require. 
Annuals for these beds must, of course, be sown in spring, 
80 as to be ready for planting out now, and, as a general rule, 
the small seedlings may be planted pretty thickly, as some 
die out and leave unsightly blanks. About the prettiest 
annual for bedding out is Saponaria calabrica, the deep-blue 
lobelia is ariother little beauty; the small red nastyrtium, 
called Tom Thum, makes a gay bed, and lasts long in flower; 
and there is also a beautiful crimson flox, Linum rubrum, 
which is a fine contrast of color to the lobelia. Without 
going into the regular science of arranging ‘beds in colored 
masses, there is sti]l room in the smallest parterres for 
planting harmonious colors together, and avoiding the error ‘ 
of placing crimson and scarlet, or blue and lilac, beside each 
other. Scarlet geraniums are frequently planted along 
with yellow calceolarias or blue salvias; but I think they 
form a much more pleasing contrast with white jacobea, or 
double fever-few; the gray lilac of the heliotrope also con- 
trasts well with the bright scarlet, especially when the 
flowers are gathered for a nosegay ; but, as a matter of taste, 
I prefer the geranium alone in a bed, or mingled with white 
flowers. 

In sowing annuals where they are to remain in patches 
in the borders, it is not easy to sow some of the small seeds 
thinly, and some resolution is required to thin the seedlings 
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out after they have sprung up. It must be done, however, 
or the flowers will be poor, scanty, and soon over; whereas, 
in a well thinned-out bed, where the plants get air and room, 
they will last much longer in flower, as well as look much 
better. All that are thus weeded out need not be thrown 
away ; some may be transplanted to other parts of the border, 
where they will continue in bloom longer than those left 
in the original bed. Some annuals seem to have greater 
facility in sowing themselves than others; the little’ plants 
thus self-sown come up in the spring; they may then either 
be transplanted or left where they are, and’ they will flower 
earlier and better than those sown by the hand. It is years 
since we have sown Eschscholtzia Californica, the beds and 
borders have been altered and dug again and again, and yet, 
year after year, it springs up in all parts of the garden, and 
brightens the borders with its golden flowers, more like 
tropical butterflies than flowers. 





DRESS AS AN ART, ETC, 


Harmony or Corors.—Not only in painting, but also in 
dress and furniture, harmony of colors is of primary import- 
ance, if we wish to produce a pleasurable impression ox the 
eye and mind of the beholder. This harmony is shown both 
in the blending and in the contrast of colors. Its possession 
would seem to imply an innate faculty, which, in its power 
of display, bears no proportion to the talent exhibited in 
drawing or, designing, or in the delineations of forms in 
geveral, We could illustrate this difference by referring to 
the great masters in painting ; but for the present shall make 
the immediate application of harmony of colors to dress and 
upholstery. The subject is well treated in a‘recent number 
of the Journal of Applied Chemistry in Paris. 

If we place in a row a series of squares of different shades 
of the same color, each square will be modified by those on 
either side of it; the border next a darker square will be 
lightened in effect, the border next a light square will be 
darkened in effect. The whole row of tinted squares, seen 
from a little distance, will be made in this way to appear 
not flat, but fluted. In reference to the effect of contrasting 
or complementary colors, such as, when blended together, 
give rise to the perception of whiteness, it may be said that 
the most perfect of these relations is that existing between 
blue , yellow and red, for if we mix these three colors in the 
right proportions, they become white; consequently,@ color 
complementary to each ofthese is made by blending the 
other two. The eye, fatigued with looking at one color, is 
disposed to receive the impression ofits complement. A 
lady in a drygoods store, after looking at ‘five or six pieces 
of red stuffs, begin to complain of the bad color of the last 
pieces shown to her; but the color is not bad, it only ceases 

to affect her now fatigued eyes as vividly as before. The re- 
lief would be found by showing her something green, which 
is the complementary color to red. The customer may then 
resume her inspection of the reds, and she will see them to 
the best advantage. The pink of the complexion is brought 
out by a green setting in dress or bonnet, and any lady who 
has a fair complexion that admits of*having the rose tint, a 
little brightened of the green color, but it should be a deli- 
cate green. For the complexion of,a brunette, there is no 
color superior to yellow. This, however, imparts violet to 
a fair skin and injures its effect. Violet is only suitable for 
dress when it is very deep in tone, and to be worn by those 
who wish to have the complexion whitened by contrast. 
Blue imparts orange, which enriches white complexions and 
light, fresh tints; it also, of course, improves fine yellow 
hair of blondes. Blue, therefore, is the standard color for 
blondes as yellow is for brunettes. Orange suits nobody. It 
whitens a brunette, but that is scarcely a desirable effect, 
and it is ugly. Red, unless of a dark hue, to increase the 
effect of whiteness by contrast of tone, is rarely suitable in 





any close neighborhood to a lady’s skin. Rose-red destroys 
the freshness of a good complexion; it suggests green. For 
this reason, it ought not to be cliosen for the lining and 
hangings of the boxes of a theatre, if ladies who frequent it 
want to look well in their toilets. A lady would do well to 
trim a yellow bonnet with violet or blue, and a green bonnet 
with rose-red or white flowers, and to follow the same gene- 
ral idea in grouping the colors of a dress. The same idi 
should be carried out in the business of house-furnishing. 
Dark paper-hangings are objectionable, as absorbing too 
much light; red and violet are damaging to the color of the 
skin; bronze, as tiresome, by reason of its intensity. M. 
Chevereul, the authority on this subject, recommends only 
yellow and light tones of green and ‘blue. Yellow com- 
bines well with mahogany and walnut farniture, but spoils 
the look of gilding. Light green suits well both with walnut 
and gilding. The same can be said of light-blue, which has 
the additional advantage of combining better with yellow 
and orange woods, and is, therefore, good for drawing-rooms. 
A gray pattern on a white ground is strongly recommended. 
As a general thing, the color of the coverings of the chairs 
should be complementary to the prevailing color of the 
paper-hanging. The window-curtains should be of the color 
of the chairs, having fringes of the color of the paper-hanging. 
The carpet should be chosen by the same rule, to give dis- 
tinctness in the effect of the furniture; green and black 
being better dominant colors under mahogany or walnut 
than red, scarlet or orange. 





OUR NEW VJOOK-BOOK. 
Ra» Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested dy a 
practical housekeeper. 
MEATS, ETO. ¢ 


Stewed Beef:—A rump of ten pounds weight will require 
three hours’ stewing. At first it may be slowly but partly 
builed, after which it is to simmer very slowly indeed. Have 
@ sauce-pan, not over large, for the meat, and at the bottom 
fix two skewers, to prevent the meat touching the pan. Pour 
over it one pint and a half of cold water at the sides, two or 
three onions, if not very large, partly in pieces, and on the 
top put as many carrots as you may wish, cut into good- 
sized dice. Before dishing the meat, you must thicken the 
gravy as usual with flour and a little sugar, burnt, to make 
the gravy (of which there should be a good deal) brown. 

Potted Calwes’-Feet.—Boil the feet for five hours; flavor 
half a pint of the jelly in which they are boiled with nut- 
meg, garlic, shalot, and pounded ham, and let them simmer 
together for a few minutes; cut up the feet into small pieces 
and season them; dip a mould into cold water, and put in 
the meat, mixed with a little grated lemon-peel and minced 
parsley. Some persons add beet-root, baked or boiled, cut 
in slices and mixed with the meat. When this is arranged 
in the mould, fill up with the flavored jelly. Turn out when 
quite cold. The remainder of the jelly in which the feet 
were boiled can be used as a sweet jelly. 

Gravy for Fowls, or other Delicate Dishes.—Take half a 
pound of lean beef, slice and score it, and a piece of butter 
the size of a nutmeg, Sprinkle it with flour; add a small 
onion, then put it all into a stew-pan. Stir it round over 
the fire for ten minutes; then pour into it one pint of boil- 
ing water; skim it carefully; let it all boil together for five 
minutes; strain it, and it is ready. 

DESSERTS. 

Macaroni-Pfiding —Take two ounces of macaroni; étm- 
mer it in a pint of milk until it is quite tender. Adda pint 
of cold milk, beat up five eggs and 3 teacupful of white 
sugar, and flavor it with lemon or peach-water; butter a 
pudding-dish, stir the pudding all together, and bake it one 
hour, 
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Ice-Cream.—To a pound of any preserved fruit add a quart 
of good cream, squeeze the juice of two lemons into it, and 
some sugar to taste, Let the whole be rubbed through a 
fine hair-sieve, and if raspberry, strawberry, or any red 
fruit, add a little cochineal to heighten the color; have the 
freezing can nice and clean, put the cream into it and cover 
it, then put it into the tub with ice beat small, and some 
salt; turn the freezing-can quickly, and as the cream sticks 
to the sides scrape it down with an ice-spoon, and so on till 
it is frozen. The more the cream is worked to the side with 
the spoon, the smoother and better flavored it will be, After 
it is well frozen, take it out and put it into ice-moulds with 
salt and ice; then carefully wash the moulds, for fear of any 
salt adhering to them; dip. them in lukewarm water, and 
send them to table. 

Marmalade-Pudding.—Take about a teacupful of milk, 
one tablespoonful of fine flour, and about two ounces of 
white sugar; put it on the fire, and stir it till it boils; then 
add the yolks of four eggs and one small pot of marmalade, 
reserving most of the chips to line the mould; mix all well 
together, then beat up the whites of five eggs, and stir them 
lightly in. Butter a mould, and line it completely with orange 
chips; put in the pudding, and steam it for half an hour. 

Delicious Dish of Apples.—Take two pounds of apples, pare 
and core them, slice them into a pan ;*add one pound of loaf- 
sugar, the juice of three lemons, and the grated rind of one. 
Let these boil about two hours. Turn it into a mould, and 
serve it with thick custard or cream. 


CAKES. 

Light Tea-Buns.—Take half a teaspoonful of tartaric acid, 
and the same quantity of bi-carbonate of soda, arid rub 
them well into a pound of flour, through a hair-sieve, if 
leisure permit. Then work into the flour two ounces of 
butter, and add two ounces of crushed and sifted lump- 
sugar, also a quarter of a pound of currants or raisins, and 
(if liked) a few caraway-seeds. Having mixed all these in- 
gredients well together, make a hole in the middle and 
pour in half a pint of cold, new milk; one egg, well beaten, 
mixed with the milk, is a great improvement, though your 
buns will do without any. Mix quickly, and set your dough 
with a fork on baking-pins. The buns will take about 
twenty minutes to bake. From these ingredients you ought 
to produce a dozen. 

Gingerbread Loaf, to be Eaten with Butter, if Liked.—Stir 
a cupful of melted butter into two cupfuls of molasses, a 
tablespoonful of ginger, and a teaspoonful of cinnamon, sift 
some flour, and stir in just enough to make a stiff batter; 
dissolve a small piece of alum, the size of a kidney-bean, 
in half a cupful of water, stir it in, and then add more flour. 
Put as much flour as will make a dough nearly stiff enough 
to roll out on a board; have your tinpans (they are like 
bread-tins) buttered, and your oven quite ready; mix a 
heaping (this means very full) teaspoonful of soda with 
half a cup of boiling water, and stir all up quickly; put the 
cakes in the oven at once, and use them when quite fresh. 
They should be brushed over with syrup when taken out 
of the oven. 

Buttermilk-Cakes, or Scones, are made as follows: A tum- 
bierful of buttermilk, a teaspoonful of bi-carbonate of soda, 
a little salt, and as much flour as will make a paste; roll it 
out, not too thin, cut into rounds, and bake on a girdle. 
They are also good when baked in an oven. 

Rice-Bread.—Boil half a pound of rice in three pints of 
water till the whole becomes thick and pulpy. With this, 
and yeast, and six pounds of flour, make your dough. In 
this way, it is said, as much bread will be made as if eight 
pounds of flour, without rice, had been used. 

A Yorkshire Girdle-Cake.—One pound of flour, quarter of 
a pound of butter, kneaded with half a pint of thick cream; 
add a little salt, roll them, and bake on the girdle, which 
is a flat iron pan to hang over the fire. 





Cocoanut-Cakes.—Peel the cocoa-nut and cut into thin 
slices, cut these again crossways into threads about half an 
inch long; put a pound and a quarter of brown, moist sugar, 
a teacupful of cold water, and the sliced cocoa-nut into a 
sauce-pan, and boil for some time over a slow fire, stirring 
frequently to prevent it burning. ‘Wring out a coarse 
kitchen-cloth in cold water, and lay it over a large dish; 
drop a tablespoonful of the mixture, at intervals, on the 
damp cloth, This is the way cocoa-nut-cakes are made in 
Jamaica, and they are extremely nice. 

A Luncheon-Cake.—One paund of flour, four ounces of 
butter, six ounces of moist sugar, quarter of a pound of cur- 
rants, quarter of a pound of stoned raisins, spices and can- 
died peel to the taste; a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, 
mixed in half a pint of cold milk; all to be mixed together, 
and beaten into a paste; then put into the oven without 
being set to rise. It will take an hour and a half to bake, 


MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Cream-Cheese.—Take a quart of cream, or, if not desired 
very rich, add thereto one pint of new milk ; warm it in hot 
water till it is about the heat of milk from the cow; add 
rennet, (a tablespoonful;) let it stand till thick; then break 
it slightly with a spoon, and place it in the frame, in which 
you have previously put a fine canvas cloth; press it slightly 
with a weight; let it stand a few hours; then put a finer 
cloth in the frame, and shift the cheese into it. A little 
powdered salt may be sprinkled over the cloth. It will be 
fit for use in a day or two. « 

Bread-Sauce-—We have great pleasure in sending “ Sea} 
skin” directions for making bread-sauce, which we hay 
always found excellent. Cut up into slices the crumb ofa 
French roll, adding to it a few peppercorns, one onion,s 
little salt and butter, and enough boiling milk to cover it 
Let it simmer gently at the side of the fire until the whole 
of the milk has been soaked up by the bread; then adda 
little thick cream, remove the onion, and rub the whole 
through a sieve. Make it very hot, and serve up in a sauce- 
tureen. 

Bath Cheese.—To one gallon of new milk add two quarts 
of cold, spring water, and rennet sufficient to turn it (not 
hard.) Take it gently out with the skimming-dish, and lay 
it in the vat until full, Put a weight upon it, and apply 
dry cloths for a day or two when turned out on a plate 
Cover it with another plate, and turn it occasionally. It 
will be ready for use in about a fortnight. 

Preservation of Lemons.—A correspondent states that 
lemons may be preserved by the very simple process of var- 
nishing them with a solution of shellac in spirits of wine. 
French lemon-juice is thus obtainable at all seasons of the 
year; and if the peel be required for flavoring, the skin of 
shellac may be easily removed by simply kneading the 
elastic lemon in the hands. 

Cream Cheese.—Put as much salt into three quarts of raw 
cream as will season it, stir it well, and pour it into a sieve, 
in which you have folded a cheese-cloth four times doubled; 
when it hardens, cover it with nettles on a pewter dish. 


PRESERVES. 

Making Preserves.—In making preserves it is usual to 
allow the same weight of sugar as you have of fruit. When 
you have ascertained the requisite quantity of sugar, keep- 
ing it in very large pieces, dip it as quickly as possible in 
cold water, and put it into your pan; let it gradually melt, 
and then allow it to boil gently, clearing off the scum as it 
rises, When quite clear, put in your fruit; stir it frequently, 
but very gently, so as to prevent it from adhering to the 
bottom or sides of the pan and burning, which will com- 
pletely spoil it. Be careful not to break or mash the fruit in 
stirring; clear off the scum when it rises, and let it boil 
gently. The way to tell when it.is ready is to put a little 
of the syrup on a plate and let it cool; when cold, hold up 
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one edge of the plate, and if the syrup runs down in thick 
creases it is sufficiently boiled. By preserving your fruit in 
this way, you have it a much clearer, brighter color, and 
you also retain more of the flavor of the fresh fruit, Of 
course, the more delicate fruits, viz., greengages, apricots, 
etc., require doing in a different way. These preserves must 


‘be kept in a dry, cool place, otherwise they may not keep 


so well as those which are longer boiled. But they are 
infinitely better tasted. We think that of mashing the 
fruit as much as possible spoils the appearance and flavor 
entirely. We should have said do not fill your pan, but let 
it be about three parts full when your fruit is in, not more, 
or it is difficult to stir without making it run over the pan. 
By havinga similar quantity the fruit is more equally boiled, 
and, therefore, sooner ready to be taken out, thus helping 
to keep the color and flavor good. 

Red Currant-Jelly.—Strip carefully from the stems some 
qu te ripe currants of the first quality, and mix with them 
an equal weight of good sugar, reduced to powder ; boil these 
together quickly for exactly eight minutes; keep them 
stirred all the time, and clear off the scum as it rises; then 
turn the preserve into a very clean sieve, and put into small 
jars the jelly which runs through it, and which will be de- 
licious in flavor, and of the brightest color. It should be 
carried immediately, when this is practicable, to an ex- 
tremely cool but not damp place, and left there till perfectly 
cold. The currants which remain in the sieve make an ex- 
cellent jam, particularly if only one part of the jelly be 
taken from them. In Normandy, where the fruit is of richer 
quality, this preserve is boiled only one minute, and is both 
firm and beautifully transparent. 

Orange-Chips—Remove the skins from Seville oranges, 
and put them into salt-and-water for three days. Change 
the water, and repeat three times more, after which the 
peel should be drained and dried. Boil one pound of lump- 
sugar in a quart of water; skim it until it is clear; cut the 
peel into strips, and simmer until they look bright and 
transparent, then lay them on a dish singly, and dry before 
a slow fire. Next make a very strong syrup by boiling 
lump-sugar in just enough of water to keep it from burning. 
Whilst it is boiling, put in the strips of peel; stir them till 
the sugar accumulates thickly on them; again dry before 
the fire or ina cool oven. 

Preserved Pine-Apple—Cut the pine-apple into slices 
about half an inch thick; put them into a jar; make a 
syrup, using half a pound of sugar to a pint of water, 
lot it simmer quietly till dissolved. Let it stand a day, and 
then pour it cold over the fruit; after a short time take it 
away, and let it simmer again, having added a little more 
sugar. Repeat this process three or four times, and the last 
time pour the syrup boiling over the fruit. 

Cherry-Cheese.—Take twelve pounds of juicy cherries, 
stone them, and boil them for two hours, till they become 

a little cloggy, but take care that they do not burn. Then 
add to them four pounds of fine sugar, and boil another hour. 


THE TOILET. 


Sunburns.—The best plan for removing the effects of 
sunburns is to wash the face at night with either sour milk 
or buttermilk, and in the morning with weak bran tea and 
a little eaw-de-Cologne. This will soften the skin and re- 
move the redness, and will also make it less liable to burn 
again with exposure to the sun. Bathing the face several 
times in the day with elder-flower water, and a few drops 
of eau-de-Cologne, is also very efficacious. 

To Soften the Hands.—After cleansing the hands with soap, 
rub them well with oatmeal whilst still wet. Honey is also 
Very good, used in the same way as lemon-juice, well rubbed 
in at night. 








MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Ink-Stains.—Ink may be taken from Morocco by rubbing 
it with a flannel and soap, not very wet, and then polishing 
it up with a dry, soft cloth or flannel. To remove ink from 
wood, use half a teaspoonful of oil of vitriol, with a large 
spoonful of water, and touch the ink-spot with a little ona 
feather. It must be done carefully, for if allowed to remain 
on too long, a white mark will be made, and, therefore, it 
must be quickly rubbed off, and the process repeated if not 
efficient on the first application. 

Antidote Against Poison.—Hundreds of lives rating been 
saved by a knowledge of this simple receipt. A large tea- 
spoonful of made mustard mixed in a tumbler of warm 
water, and swallowed as soon as possible; it acts as an 
instant emetic, sufficiently powerful to remove all that is 
lodged in the stomach, 

Liquid Glue.—Dissolve one pound of best glue in about 
one pound of water ; add, gradually, one ounce of nitric acid, 
and heat the mixture fora short time, This will save the 
trouble of heating the glue-pot. 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fic. 1—Hovse orn CarriaGe Dress or Pink SILK, over 
which is worn a shorter dress of white grenadine, or fine 
white muslin, The upper-dress is mueh shorter in front, 
and looped up with bows of pink ribbon; the body is high 
and plain, and the sleeves long, and finished with a quilling 
like that on the skirt. For the carriage, a small bonnet is 
worn, trimmed with a white gauze veil tied behind. 

Fic. 1.—Mornin@ Dress or Waite Atpaca, trimmed with 
narrow bias bands of silk, and with large buttons covered 
with the silk. 

Fic. 1.—WaLKING Dress or Brack Sik, trimmed with 
black guipure lace and a double piping of gold-colored satin- 
The under-skirt is quite plain, with gold-colored satin but- 
tons down the front. The upper-skirt is open in front, and 
has two long, pointed tabs on each side, and is looped up to 
the black velvet jacket. The jacket is trimmed to corres- 
pond with the dress, and has loose sleeves, which are not 
very long; it is the same shape at the back as in front, but 
does not meet at the sides below the waist. Black hat, with 
gold-colored trimmings. 

Fic. 1v.—Hovuse Dress oF THE Breton Strzz, For A Youna 
Lapy.—Dress of dark blue silk, embroidered in colors; the 
waist is short, cut half high on the shoulders and round in 
front. Long, tight sleeves; white chemisette. 

Fic. V.—BretoN Dress oF CHERRY-COLORED CASHMERE, FOR 
A Litre GirL.—This dress is also ornamented with gray 
embroidery on bands of white cashmere. The embroidery 
of these Breton costumes is not at all fine, and does not take 
long to make; in fact, the larger the stitches and rougher it 
looks, the more it is like that worn by the Breton peasants, 

Fig. vi.—Watkine Dress or Peart-Cotorep Monair.—The 
under-skirt is trimmed with two narrow rows of mauve silk, 
edged with narrow black velvet. The upper-skirt and short 
sacque is trimmed with mauve silk and black velvet, put on 
in hexagon shapes, through which runs a narrow strip like 
that on the bottom skirt. The short upper-skirt is a little 
rounded in front and looped quite high up at the back. 
Long sash ends fall from the waist. The short sacque is 
cut with long, square ends in front, Gray straw hat, trim- 
med with mauve. 

Fic. vi.— WALKING Dress oF Green, SUMMER Popiin.—The 
under-skirt is of a good walking length, without train, and 
quite plain, The second skirt is not so long, much shorter 
in front, and cut in bias battlements. The sacque is cut 
with a deep skirt, which is looped up with bows and ends of 


Curling Pluid—Melt a piece of white wax about the ; ribbon in the new panier style. 


sze of a nutmeg in one ounce of olive oil. Scent it with a 
few drops of ottar of roses, 


Fic. vou.—WaLkine Dress, also in the new style. The 
under-skirt is of blue silk, just long enough to escape the 
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ground; it is quite plain. The upper-skirt is of gray alpaca, 
out much longer, and looped up all around with large mould 
buttons covered with blue silk. A wide, short sash is tied 
at the back. 

Fig. 1x.—Eventne Dress or Waite Mustin.—The body is 
full, and has white muslin braces crossed in front and at the 
back, edged with lace, and fastened on the shoulder with 
roses, leaves, and buds. The muslin sash is fastened at the 
waist with a large rose, with buds and leaves, and long 
trailers of buds and leaves extend down each end of the 
sash. Colored silk or ribbon may be substituted for the 
white muslin, but is not so simple and pretty. 

Fic. x.—WALKING Dress or Gray SILK, trimmed with 
bands of black silk and black lace. The under-skirt is 
plain; the upper-skirt is very. short and round in front, 
forming a small apron; at the back it reaches nearly to the 
bottom of the under-skirt, and almost meets in front. It is 
finished with a broad, black silk sash. 

GENERAL Remarks.—The Marie Antoinette style is making 
slow, but very sure progress. It is much less simple-look- 
ing than the Mock-Empire style, which we are about dis- 
carding, but it is much more graceful and elegant. Still 
the Empire style is not quite discarded, for dresses are 
still gored in front, but they are less plain than they were. 
Crinoline is changing its shape, but is far from disappearing, 
as “the paniers are certainly coming back;” that means 
that the skirt is becoming very much larger at the sides, 
whilst remaining plain in front, as in Figs. VII and VIII. 

EvENING DRESSES are to be made quite flat in the front 
breadth, which is usually trimmed differently to the rest of 
the skirt, and more simply; all the adornments are thrown 
backward, where there is a great deal of fullness. Thus, in 
fact, only half the figure is attired en grande tenue. When 
a lady is seated one only perceives a simple toilet; upon 
rising, all the art and coquetry of the dress-maker are dis- 
played. Well, one never looks for common sense or utility 
in the fashions we do not make, we only chronicle the 
fashions. 

Hiex Bopres are often trimmed squarely with deep pend- 
ant fringe. Fringe is very much used as trimming; but just 
now no one thing can be said to be much more in vogue 
than another, for individual taste was never allowed a larger 
scope. 

Dresses coquettishly looped up, double skirts, lace used 
in profusion in toilets, and, above all, the pretty fichus 
crossed over the bosom, remind us of the elegant fashions 
of Louis the XV.’s time. For the town, young ladies are 
pleased to wear the short costume, but to be in good taste, 
it should not be exaggerated. As we have already said, lace 
is much used for trimming ball and evening dresses; and 
ladies who possess handsome pvint-lace flounces can now 
find a use for them. Our clever dress-makers arrange these 
fil in ath d unlooked-for artistic ways—in tunics, 
in Marie Antoinette skirts, in Princess skirts, in Louis Xv. 
aprons, in Wattean looped-up draperies. 

“Snort, Loose Pazerors are still to be seen; but the Marie 
Antoinette and Lamballe fichus are decidedly the fashion. 
They are much more appropriate for summer wear than a 
sacque. When made in a lace net, thin, white muslin, or 
even of a pretty light-colored silk, they are a great addition 
to an evening dress. ‘ 

Bonnets are usually trimmed with a profusion of lace, in 
veils, tabs, etc., and nearly all have a high, full quilling of 
lace over the forehead in the style of a coronet. A great 
many bonnets are made half of gauze and half of tulle, 
selected to match the color of the dress; mauve and Metter- 
nich green are in high favor. Bonnets of the Fanchon form, 
composed of puffings, and trimmed at the back with wide 
gauze lappets, which are brought to the front and tied, and 
are decorated at the side with either a mother-of-pearl flower 
or a spray of foliage, are likewise in great demand. Very 
pretty ornaments, such as gold shells with small per ls 














inside, have been introduced for decorating the bandeauz 
in front of the bonnet. Acacias of all colors are the favorite 
flowers in black bonnets, and white acacias on colored bon- 
nets are likewise most popular. Such is the fashion of the 
day; it is dainty and coquettish, and does not cumber itself 
either with long mantles or large head-dresses. Bonnets 
are small, they are almost imperceptible, they are charming 
trifles. Sometimes a border, placed merely upon the front 
of the head, and@eaving all the chignon uncovered; some- 
times merely a crown, placed so as to cover but the top of 
the head; sometimes even less than that, a bandean, a 
rosette of ribbon, a feather, a flower. It matters little to 
preserve oneself from cold, headache, neuralgia! The pro- 
sent aim of a bonnet is to embellish ; it is an ornament, that 
is all; a mere accessory or the coiffure, the principal part of 
which is the chignon. 

CuiGNons, (we use this term as a short way of speaking 
of the back hair, as it is the one now usually adopted, no 
matter what the style may be,) chignons are more yolumin- 
ous, and more raised than ever, and in front the hair is sti]] 
worn very forward upon the forehead, in rolls or frizzled 
curls. For the evening, the chignon is often composed of 
large bows, or overlapping curls; long Alexandra curls, half 
unrolled, droop over the neck and the shoulders. For ball 
coiffures, we are coming back to garlands of flowers, forming 
crowns, and continued at the back, mixing with the long 
curls of the hair. Butterflies of silver, gilt, jet, mother-of- 
pearl, are worn in the hair, to loop sashes, to stud dresses, 
etc. Some even wear butterfly bows of ribbon sprinkled all 
about the hair. 

JEWELRY, ETC.—Jewels, in the Louis XV. and Louis XVI. 
style, are very much sought after, and for a parure tole 
much appreciated at the present day, it must look ancient, 
Jewels of enamel, inlaid with small real pearls, are mounted 
in a Gothic style; the mounting is of gilt silver, which gives 
them the required impress of antiquity. The enamel is very 
fine, worked over silver. Amethyst, topaz, chrysoprasus, and 
aventurine, are all ancient stones come into fashion again, 
and well suited to flat settings, medallions, and pendants. 

Many NeEckiaces are still worn, some have as maby a 
fourteen rows of beads, and fall as low down as the waist- 
band. Black velvet bands, close around the throat, are worn 
even with all these rows of beads.. We think an improve 
ment would be to wear the velvet band alone, and dispense 
with the Indian-like adornment of the beads. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—KNICKEPRBOCKER Suit For A Lirttx Boy.—The suit 
is of a rich mulberry-color, trimmed with black braid. 

Fic. 1.—Dress ror a Very SMALL Boy.—The under-dress- 
is of blue cashmere, trimmed with narrow black braid and 
buttons. The upper-dress is of fawn-colored cashmere, also 
trimmed with braid, and buttons placed on bands of the 
blue e which or t the skirt. 

Fic. 11.—KNICKERBOCKER Suit ror A Boy.—The trousers 
and vest are of gray cloth, trimmed with black braid, and 
the jacket of rich olive-green cloth. 

Fria. 1v.—Dress or Wire Mustin, ror a Very LitTiz 
Grrt.—It is trimmed with a flounce around the bottom, and 
with rich edging and insertion put on in the redingote 
fashion. Square in the neck. 

Fic. v—A Lirrte Griru’s Dress or Gray Foutarp.—The 
under-skirt has an alternate plaiting of gray and blue fou- 
lard. The upper-skirt is of gray foulard, scalloped around 
the bottom, and trimmed with blue fringe. This skirt is 
open in front to the waist, is quite full at the back, but 
much gored in front, has short sleeves, and is trimmed with 
blue foulard silk; the blue braces are scalloped to corre 
pond with the skirt, and trimmed with fringe. White 
chemisette, with long sleeves. Gray hat, trimmed with blue. 
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